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Texas’ biggest untapped market: 


L000,000ctatin Americans 


SEE SPECIAL REPORT, PAGE 15. 
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Each dot represents a thousand or more 
Spanish-name residents counted in the 
1950 Census. Numbers in heavily populated 
counties indicate Latin Americans registered 
there, in thousands. 
































TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


The index of business activity compiled by the Bureau 
of Business Research remained unchanged in October, 
after a decline of two points in September. The result of 
these minor fluctuations is that the level of business re- 
mains approximately where it was at the end of the sum- 
mer. The index in October stood at 172, compared with 
a high for the year of 177 in March and an average of 171 
for the past seven months. The index of bank debits de- 
clined for the second consecutive month. The chart of this 
index on the following page corroborates the levelling off 
that has occurred in the index of business activity. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal! variation, 1947-49 — 100) 











Oct Sept Percent 
Index Weight 1955 1955 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

(COMPOSITE) 100.0 172* 172° 0 
Total electric power consumption _....._ 8.0 299* 297% + 1 
Crude oil runs to stills Srciteeiccaccces mR 185 131 + 8 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated... 4.2 220 218 + 1 
Crude petroleum production Ss 8..1 119 117° + 2 
Construction authorized, deflated __ —- OA 150* 127* +18 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings _....._ 10.0 101 99 + 2 
Industrial electric power consumption... 14.6 304* 803° x 
Retail sales, deflated njaieebvaisndiadetinnack* a 151* 156 — 8 





*Preliminary. 

xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

Seven out of the eight components of the index of busi- 
ness activity rose between September and October, but re- 
tail sales, the most heavily weighted component, declined. 
Between August and September four of the series regis- 
tered increases, and four showed decreases. Except for the 
changes in building permits, the variations were not large. 
The nature of the construction industry is such that large 
month-to-month change in the volume of construction 
authorized by permits is not unusual. The slightly erratic 
variations in the other components of the index appear to 
mean that no significant change in the direction of busi- 
ness is under way. : 


It appears more certain each month that the cyclical 
rise in business, which pushed the level of the index of 
Texas business activity steadily upward since early 1954, 
has levelled off. The October value of the index of indus- 
trial production in the United States, compiled by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, re- 
mained unchanged from September after adjustment for 
seasonal variation. This level appears to be close to full 
capacity for the industrial system, and certain raw ma- 
terials, especially metals, are beginning to become scarce. 
The output of automobiles is running at rates approach- 
ing the peak of last spring, although the usual pattern is 
for production to be at a seasonal low at this time of year. 
In a sense this high level of production in the automobile 
industry is a shift in the seasonal pattern, which means 
that production now may be used to fill orders later next 
year. 

The fact that the factories of the country are running at 
close to full capacity has not been reflected in substan- 
tially higher inventories. This indicates that goods are be- 
ing moved by retailers almost as fast as they are produced. 
The ratio of business inventories to sales has continued 
to drop throughout 1955, in spite of a substantial increase 
in the volume of inventories. This means that sales have 
been increasing faster than inventories have accumulated, 
with the result that inventories are actually low in rela- 
tion to the present volume of sales. 

The only inventory situation that is causing any serious 
concern is the supply of new cars. With the factories turn- 
ing out cars at a rate nearly equal to the spring peak, it 
appears that in spite of vigorous sales efforts by dealers 
and their success in selling out the 1955 models, the total 
number of cars on hand at the end of 1955 may be at a 
record high. The record sales of 1955 came as a surprise 
to some analysts, who had believed that the 1955 sales pre- 
dictions of the industry were much too high; these same 


TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


INDEX - ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION - 1947-1949:100 
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DECEMBER 1955 


analysts are still more certain that 1956 cannot come near 
equalling the 1955 volume. But in the meantime the tre- 
mendous output of cars is contributing to the demand that 
is holding the level of production close to full capacity. 

Industrial production in Texas has not been measured 
directly, but changes can be inferred from the changes in 
industrial power consumption. The Bureau’s index of in- 
dustrial power consumption in October was 304% of the 
1947-49 level, up only one point from the 303% regis- 
tered in September. In comparison with October 1954, this 
barometer was up 23%, one of the most substantial in- 
creases shown in Texas business during the past twelve 
months. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 








1955* 











Oct Nov 

Index Nov 8 Nov 1 1955 1954 
ALL COMMODITIES __.. 111.2 111.8 111.5 110.0 
Farm products __..__.._____.. 85.2 85.6 86.7 93.2 
Processed foods cine: Se 99.2 100.2 103.8 
All other commodities —.... 119.1 119.1 119.0 114.8 





*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


Consumer spending in Texas in October declined 4% 
after adjustment for seasonal variation. All of this decline 
was in the sales of durable-goods stores—automobile 
dealers, lumber, hardware, and building materials deal- 
ers, and furniture and appliance stores. Sales of nondur- 
able-goods stores remained the same as in September after 
adjustment for seasonal variation. This was the second 
consecutive month that retail sales declined, bringing the 
index to the lowest level since January 1955. 

In spite of the decline in retail sales in the past two 
months, retail sales for the first ten months of 1955 were 
11% ahead of the first ten months of 1954. Even if the 
Christmas business this year should fall below the level 
of last year, it seems practically assured that 1955 sales 
will exceed last year by a substantial percentage. And 
after dropping for two months, retail sales in October 
were still 6% above October 1954. With personal income 
at an all-time high in Texas and with consumer credit con- 
tinuing to expand, it seems highly unlikely that the re- 
cent decline in Texas retail sales is anything but a level- 
ling off of the boom. 

The Bureau’s index of construction authorized rose 
18% in October after a sharp drop the preceding month. 
This increase brought the index above the levels of last 
summer but still less than the volume last spring. The 
average for the first ten months of 1955 exceeds the aver- 
age month of any previous year, so although the total 
volume of new construction authorized is declining, 1955 
still gives promise of being a record year. Residential 
building for the first ten months has been 20% above the 
same period of last year, and if 1956 should see some 
slowing down in residential construction, there is good 
reason to believe this drop will be offset by expanding 
nonresidential construction. It is quite possible that the 
1956 market for residential housing will be stronger be- 
cause of the slowing down of building this year. There 
is no reason to fear that credit restrictions will be allowed 
to hamper building to a dangerous extent. 

Industrial expansion offers much the same stimulus to 
total business activity as construction, and evidence con- 
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tinues to mount that 1956 will usher in an increase in ex- 
penditures for new plant and equipment. The survey of 
the Commerce Department and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission made in July and August showed 
anticipated expenditures for the last half of 1955 11% 
ahead of the first half of 1955. The McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics’ preliminary survey of company 
spending plans for new plant and equipment in 1956 in- 
dicates an increase of 13% over 1955. Plans for major 
expansion in manufacturing capacity for cement, chemi- 
cals, automobiles, and steel companies are announced al- 
most daily throughout the country, and Texas industrial 
concerns are profiting from a substantial proportion of 
these increases in capacity. 

With the population growing at unprecedented rates, 
business concerns are being forced to keep up an almost 
continual expansion of their manufacturing and distribu- 
tion facilities. This rapid growth in business makes it un- 
likely that any slowing down in the volume of business 
will continue long enough to develop into a severe decline. 
The forces that are increasing the amount of personal in- 
come available for consumer spending are strong enough 
to provide the purchasing power needed to absorb the 
greatly increased volume of goods. Minor cycles will un- 
doubtedly continue to appear in the volume of business 
activity, but with the strong forces that are pushing 
towards expansion of the total economy of Texas there is 
no reason to believe that any slowing down of the rise in 
business volume is dangerous. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949: 100 
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Prices have shown a slight tendency to rise, and it is 
particularly significant that industrial prices are respon- 
sible for this rise. The total indexes of prices have been 
holding steady, but this is due to the fact that farm prices 
have declined approximately enough to offset increase in 
other prices. This tendency for sensitive commodity prices 
to rise is further evidence that the economy is approach- 
ing full capacity. The plans for greatly expanded indus- 
trial capacity are the chief defense against an inflationary 
rise in prices. With demand continuing to grow it is im- 
portant that the supply of goods increase fast enough to 
prevent inflationary pressures to develop. 

Farm income continues to suffer from falling prices, 
and Texas farmers have the additional problem of the 
drouth. Farm cash income for the first 10 months of 1955 
was 8% below the same period of last year, and officials 
of the Department of Agriculture pessimistically predict 
a still further decline in 1956. This is the only major 
segment of the Texas economy that has failed to make 
substantial gains in the past few years. 

Joun R. StocKTon 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


School building increases. Building authorized in 
Texas during October increased 7% in value over Sep- 
tember 1955 and decreased 12% from October 1954. Be- 
cause October is usually more than 10% below September, 
October 1955 is 18% above September 1955 after seasonal 
adjustment. The first ten months of 1955 are still 15% 
ahead of the same period in 1954, If building continues 
at the same level as during the past three months, the year’s 
total will exceed 1954 by 12%. 

During October almost $13 million worth of schools 
were built, compared with only $3 million during Sep- 
tember. Although nearly every other category decreased 
(exceptions: churches and service stations), total non- 
residential building climbed 17%, mainly as a result of 
the new public school projects. Authorizations of one- 
family houses increased 9% during October and combined 
with an increase in apartment building (+59%) and only 
a slight decrease in duplexes (—10%) to push total 
housekeeping residential to 11% over September. A $1.3 
million hotel permit issued at Orange helped boost total 
residential building to almost $49.6 million (+9%) 
above last month. 

Contract awards stable. Dodge Statistical Research 
Service announced a drop of a bare 0.55% from Sep- 
tember to October in building contracts awarded, but the 
level was 17% below that of October 1954. The first ten 
months of 1955 showed a 17% margin over the same ten 
months in 1954. Both public and private spending in- 
creased over the nine-month period, to contribute to the 
17% increase in total value of projects put in place. Since 
January privately financed construction, with an overall 
gain of 20%, has increased in every category: 50% in 
nonresidential, 33% in public works and utilities, and 
8% in residential spending. On the other hand, publicly 
financed construction has increased in only one category 
(+20% in public works and utilities), while decreases 


Value of Building Construction Authorized in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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have occurred in nonresidential (—2%) and residential 
(—24%) building from January-October 1954 to Janu- 
ary-October 1955. Again in October, as in the preceding 
nine months, the number of one-family houses built for 
owner occupancy was the only category to continue an 
almost consistent cumulative increase over comparable 
1954 totals. Other residential categories (apartments, one- 
family houses built for sale or rent, duplexes, and combi- 
nation store and living quarters) have shown diminishing 
increases through 1955 until, finally, the ten-month com- 
parison with 1954 registered a 3% decrease in the num- 
ber of dwelling units provided in all residential projects. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-October 














Type of Oct Percent 
construetion 1955 1955 1954 change 
Value (thousands of dols) 
NEW CONSTRUCTION 106,817 1,256,418 1,077,315 +17 
ALL BUILDING 81,672 1,002,147 867,795 + 15 
Residential buildings 40,610 563,750 527,184 + 7 
Nonresidential building 41,062 438,397 340,611 + 29 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES 254,271 209,520 + 21 


24,645 








One-family houses for owner occupancy increased 13% 
during the period. Duplexes have suffered the sharpest 
decline (—38%) since January and one-family houses 
(—1%) built for sale or rent the slightest (partly be- 
cause of the great surge of speculative building during 
July and August, preceding the announcement by the 
FHA and VA of the tighter mortgage practices). 

Per capita values continue high. Average per capita 
spending for construction in Texas during October was 
$18.71, some 9% above September and 9% below Oc- 
tober 1954. Top city in value of authorized building per 
capita was Groves (Jefferson County) with $343.08; next 
was Richardson (Dallas County) with $314.20. Other 
cities having high values were Irving ($273.56) ; Castle 
Hills, near San Antonio ($237.08); Hunters Creek, 
near Houston ($188.80); Benbrook, near Fort Worth 


($178.28) ; Mexia ($153.30) ; Grand Prairie ($150.95) ; 
Midland ($199.97); and Euless, near Fort Worth 
($104.00. ) 


Grand Prairie building during October 1955 was 330% 
greater than in the previous month because of an expanded 
one-family house building program, which boosted the 
value of permits to $2.2 million—ninth highest total in 
the state. Orange, 13th from the top, value-wise, increased 
480% over September to reach a $1.5 million total in 
October. Largest current project in Orange: a $1.3 million 
hotel. Two dormitories for Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College were authorized in San Marcos in October for a 
total of $841,000. This contributed to the 810% increase 
in building authorized over September. Prior to the cur- 
rent controversy over the shift of military personnel from 
Fort Hood to Louisiana, Killeen approved four new 
schools, averaging $138,750 each This brought a 160% 
increase in total building value there. One $538,000 school 
project in Weatherford contributed largely to the 2300% 
increase over September 1955. 

All but two of the six largest Texas cities registered in- 
creases in October. In Austin the increase over September 
(+65%) topped all other major cities. The capital city 
issued permits in October for several state buildings, in- 
cluding $2 million in improvements for the State School 
for the Deaf. For the month, Austin recorded almost $5 
million for all permits. Fort Worth increased 52% from 
the preceding month, as total construction jumped to $6.2 
million during October; residential building rose 49%, 
nonresidential 68%. From September to October El Paso 
was up 12%, Dallas was up only fractionally, San An- 
tonio was down 3%, and Houston was down 12%. The 10 
leading dollar-volume cities in Texas accounted for over 
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60% of all building authorized. This figure excludes un- 
incorporated communities just outside the city limits of 
large centers. High property taxes, crowded living quar- 
ters for growing families, and high rents have driven 
many families to sacrifice some city conveniences in favor 
of suburban conveniences. Suburban living offers many 
problems to the city. Suburbanites commonly use facilities 
furnished by the city and supported mainly by city prop- 
erty taxes. Thus, the spiral unwinds. As city property 
owners sell and move out, higher taxes are levied. Conse- 
quently, more property owners move to the edge of town. 
It is difficult for a city to expand its limits to take in out- 
lying communities, for they cannot be annexed without 
consent by vote. 


Another metropolitan problem is the flood of motor 
traflic—the growing necessity of one car, preferably two 
or more, per family. To cope with this problem, cities will 
surely have to spend millions to increase expressway 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor 
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January-October 

















Oct Percent 
Classification 1955* 1955 1954 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousand of dollars) 
ALL PERMITS __... 81,427 891,428 776,192 + 15 
New construction —........._....... 78,125 808,122 701,301 + 18 
Residential buildings _._......_._ 49,564 541,480 452,266 + 20 
Housekeeping dwellings —__ 48,017 682,552 446,094 + 20 
One-family houses —__.___. 45,745 611,019 422,222 + 21 
Multiple-family houses _... 2,272 21,5383 23,872 — 10 
Nonhousekeeping buildings . 1,547 8,927 5,537 + 61 
Nonresidential buildings ...._.. 23,561 261,642 248,035 + 5 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs ._... 8,802 88,531 75,891 +17 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITANT 
ALL PERMITS -_................. 81,427 891,428 776,192 + 15 
Total metropolitan 59,830 670,475 599,423 + 12 
Central cities _ 51,946 558,434 516,343 + 8 
Outside central cities 7,884 112,041 83,080 + 35 
Total nonmetropolitan ____ _.. 21,597 220,953 176,769 + 25 
10,000 to 50,000 pop. _....... 14,487 142,190 100,595 + 41 
Less than 10,000 pop. —-....... 7,110 78,763 76,174 + 8 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 


area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 


*Preliminary. 
tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


capacity or public transportation facilities. Either solu- 
tion leads in the same direction—increased taxes. One 
auxiliary solution lies in providing off-street parking 
facilities. Six northern cities (Columbus, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and Lansing) are attempt- 
ing to meet some parking needs by issuing bonds for the 
erection and maintenance of nonprofit parking garages 
that vary from the “pigeon hole” to underground storage. 
An accompanying benefit will be the razing of old, dilapi- 
dated buildings to make way for added downtown parking 
facilities. 
Jo OVERSTREET 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Boom uneven and uneasy. Income from the record 
industrial boom continues to flow at a merry rate into the 
cash registers of most of the nation’s merchants. The 
largest Christmas trade in our history is generally ex- 
pected, but neither all types of retailers nor all areas are 
sharing equally in it. Numerous smaller merchants are 
apparently hard pressed. Others, especially automobile 
dealers and house builders, complain of their “profitless 
prosperity.” The recent further restriction in bank credit 


Retail Sales in Texas 
index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949: 100 
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may tend to slow home building and financing of broad 
inventories. Many employers report that their employees 
are seriously overloaded with instalment obligations. 
Consumers are now paying an average of about 12% of 
their after-tax income into past deferred debts. Instalment 
payments currently claim some $2.7 billion from monthly 
pay checks. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 














Percent change 





Number of ——-——_—_______ ———- 
reporting Oct 1955 os 1965 Jan- Oct 3 1955 
establish- from fro 
Group ments Sept 1955 oni 1954 Jan- Oct 1 1954 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores __. $21 — 13 +17 + 80 
Furniture and household 
eppliance stores __ 175 + 4 + 10 + 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 357 — 4 — 1 + 11 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ___...._. 242 + 16 — 4 + 8 
Drug stores 209 + 5 + 7 + 6 
Eating and drinking places 145 + 38 — 4 — 1 
Filling stations _............. 724 — 1 + 13 + 17 
Food stores 355 — 2 — 2 + 2 
General mavehendine stores 210 + 20 + 4 + 8 
Other retail stores 232 + 3 | 4 + 5 
CITY STZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 i 1,215 + 1 + 4 + 15 
100,000 to 25¢,000 __._- 139 + 10 + 7 + 14 
50,000 to 100,000 304 — + 8 + 16 
2,500 to 50,000 1,069 — 3 + 10 + 14 
Under 2,500 248 x + 7 + 4 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Despite the near-limit condition of many wage earners, 
hordes of customers are still making high-level demands 
on our merchants. Better quality and higher-priced mer- 
chandise is widely sought. Apparel sales have taken a 
strong upturn, except for furs, Sportswear has held up 
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ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 




















———— — — 
Sales Percent change 
(miis of dols) 
——— ._ Oct 1955 Oct — Jan- enc 1955 
Type of Oct Jan-Oct from fro 
store 1955 1955 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 Jan- Oct 1954 
TOTAL 916.7 9,052.8 x + 6 oo il 
Durable goods $04.9 8,359.3 — 8 + 6 + 17 
Nondurable goods _ 611.8 5,693.5 6 + 8 


+ 4 ~ 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


well. Gift lines, silverware, and china are under heavy 
call. Furniture promotions have been effective. Demand 
has been especially active for carpets and draperies, bed- 
ding and lamps, juvenile furniture, and fireplace equip- 
ment. Food sales have increased mildly. 

Markets active but cautious. Buying continues mod- 
erately above last year’s levels. Many stores’ commitments 
still appear to fall far short of their holiday sales expecta- 
tions. Yet, general stock building is well above 1954, with 
inventories in conservative ratio to planned sales. By mid- 
October, buyers were ordering actively on spring apparel, 
with demand increasing for better dresses. Demand was 
strong for dining room sets and upholstered chairs, juve- 
nile furniture, bedding and linens, automatic laundry ap- 
pliances, and refrigerators. Good orders are already 
placed for summer outdoor furniture. Movement in food 
lines has been somewhat erratic. 

Prospects reassuring. Despite the lowest farm income 
level in years and a material drop in house-building for 
three consecutive months, income prospects are good in 
most lines. Manufacturers are producing at high capacity 
and have heavy order backlogs. Personal income is now at 
a rate $20 billion above 1954. Many factory workers are 
again drawing overtime pay. 

Merchants generally expect holiday sales 5% to 10% 
above 1954. However, deliveries in some lines are slow, 
and many retail stocks may prove inadequate for hoped- 
for sales. Furthermore, customers’ incomes are increas- 
ingly purchasing services as well as tangible merchandise. 
Merchants are also meeting difficulty in recruiting their 
holiday sales forces of temporary extra workers, because 
of the generally tight labor market. Sales of durable goods 
have benefitted strongly from the fact that in 1955 con- 
sumers have saved only 5.7% of personal income, as 
against 8% last ~~. How long may this diversion from 
savings continue? 

New credit restrictions may well contribute in early 
1956 to a moderate slowing of business activity from the 
pulsing surges of this year. Although prices of some foods 
may continue low while others advance, prices in many 
other lines are firming. No price advances as yet reflect 
fully the cost increases in their production. Price rises of 
3% to 15% are freely mentioned in trade circles for many 
classes of consumer goods after the turn of the year. Yet 
there are few indications that customers’ present free- 
spending attitude will soon tighten. Most forecasters ex- 
pect that slowed or stabilized boom business at a high 
level will continue well into next year. 

Sales hold at high level. With 2,970 retailers report- 
ing, October sales equalled those of September but bet- 
tered last October by 6% and topped the first ten months 
of last year by 11%. For the first time in many months, 
durable goods and nondurables registered the same rate 
of increase (+6%) over the month a year earlier. 
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Reporting by cities, 313 Texas department and apparel 
stores topped September by 18%, last October by 1%, 
and January-October 1954 by 6%. Of the 36 cities report- 
ing, 31 topped September’s sales, 20 bettered last October, 
and 26 were ahead for the year to date. Best gains over 
September were at Childress and Corpus Christi (each 
+42%), Beaumont and Houston (each +35%), McAllen 
(+30%), Marshall (+27%), San Antonio (+26%), 
and Port Arthur (+25%). In the October-to-October com- 
parison, leaders were Tyler (+28%), McAllen (+26%), 
Port Arthur (+23%), Paris (+17%), Laredo (+15%), 
and Greenville (+13%). For the ten months, largest 
gains were at McAllen (+21%), Lubbock (+20%), Fort 
Worth and Laredo (each +11%), Port Arthur and Tyler 
(each +10%), and Dallas (+9%). 

Of the 36 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually, 18 rose from September, 
29 surpassed last October, and 34 exceeded January-Oc- 
tober 1954. Topping September by best margins were 
Childress (+25%), San Angelo (+21%), Paris 
(+19%), Denison (+18%), and El Paso (+17%). Bet- 
tering last October were Paris (+51%), Childress 
(+32%), Big Spring (+31%), Commerce (+22%), 
Lubbock (+20%), Navasota (+19%), Jasper and San 
Angelo (each +16%), Brownsville (+14%), and Beau- 
mont (+13%). Numerous cities had smaller gains. Best 
showings for the ten months were at Big Spring (+43%) ; 
Lubbock (+34%); Amarillo and Texarkana (each 
+19%) ; Brownsville and Denison (each +17%) ; Com- 
merce and Waco (each +16%) ; and Dallas, El Paso, and 
Lampasas (each +15%). Fourteen other cities gained 
7% to 13%. 

Based on 1947-49 = 100 and adjusted for seasonal 


variation, the estimated index of total retail sales in Texas 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
Number ratios* ratios? 
0 Se Gl LAR eect, 
reporting Oct Oct Oct Oct 
Classification stores 1955 1954 1955 1954 
ALL STORES . 66 65.0 65.2 $9.7 40.0 
BY CITIES 
Austin 3 63.3 62.1 56.5 54.8 
Cleburne 3 45.7 42.8 39.9 37.3 
Dallas 8 62.6 65.8 36.9 36.0 
El Paso 3 61.6 57.6 33.8 $3.3 
Fort Worth 3 67.3 66.4 33.9 36.5 
Galveston 4 63.4 62.4 61.4 49.2 
Houston 5 74.1 73.1 44.1 44.0 
San Antonio 4 65.7 66.0 40.0 44.7 
Waco 5 60.1 60.4 52.8 53.0 
All others = 28 62.8 61.7 46.3 45.4 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) _ 21 65.3 66.7 38.0 38.4 
Department stores (under $1 
million) 18 47.9 48.3 43.4 41.7 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 72.9 70.6 56.6 56.3 
Women’s specialty shops 12 65.2 65.2 47.7 45.7 
Men’s clothing stores 10 68.2 65.5 48.9 52.8 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1954) 
Over $3,000,000 21 66.0 66.2 38.8 39.1 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 5 62.2 64.5 61.5 60.5 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 14 60.4 59.5 50.0 50.5 
$250,000 to $500,000 12 48.5 48.4 43.5 42.5 
Less than $250,000 14 46.7 44.8 42.0 43.2 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 





POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 
Oct 1955 Oct 1955 














Oct Sept Oct from from 

City 1955 1955 1954 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 

TOTAL* $6,547,154 $6,451,319 $6,236,649 + 1 + 5 
Alice 11,064 12,205 12,320 — 9 — 10 
Bastrop 1,557 1,751 1,431 — 11 + 9 
Belton 4,578 5,126 5,338 — ll —14 
Brownfield 9,002 6,278 7,720 + 43 + 17 
Cameron 6,079 7,613 5,890 — 20 + 8 
Cleburne 8,928 9,682 12,003 — 8 — 26 
Coleman 4,971 5,504 4,862 — 10 + 2 
Crystal City 2,614 2,399 2,364 + 9 + 11 
Cuero 4,465 4,546 4,013 — 2 + 11 
Eagle Pass 4,907 5,140 4,446 — 6 + 10 
El Campo 1,752 8,946 8,092 — 14 — 4 
Gainesville 10,599 12,217 10,313 — 13 + 8 
Gatesville __ 4,026 4,706 4,901 — 114 — 18 
Gilmer ........... 4,380 8,926 4,259 + 12 + 3 
Graham 5,781 6,811 5,840 — 15 — 1 
Granbury . 2,373 2,167 1,270 + 10 + 87 
Hale Center 1,423 1,119 1,248 + 27 + 14 
Hillsboro 5,802 5,749 4,929 + 1 + 18 
Huntsville 7,326 6,639 5,806 + 10 + 26 
Jacksonville 11,902 13,059 9,568 —- 9 + 24 
Kenedy 3,029 3,415 3,117 — ill — 8 
Kerrville 8,895 9,567 9,579 — 7 — 7 
Kingsville ____ 10,349 15,347 10,849 — 83 — 5 
Kirbyville 1,902 2,306 1,852 — 18 + 8 
La Grange 3,334 4,297 4,499 — 22 — 26 
Littlefield 5,987 5,286 5,586 + 13 + 7 
Luling 3,013 8,612 2,808 — 17 + 7 
McCamey 2,946 3,655 2,738 - 19 + 8 
Mission 8,559 7,685 6,744 + 11 + 27 
Pasadena 20,010 19,670 17,764 ae + 18 
Pecos 20,199 12,699 18,321 + 69 + 10 
Pittsburg 2,499 2,516 2,335 — 1 + 7 
Taft 2,336 2,970 1,930 — 21 + 21 
Terrell 5,843 5,945 5,678 2 + 3 
Waxahachie 9,884 8,054 7,900 + 23 -+ 26 

9,654 10,140 11,028 — 6 — 12 


Yoakum 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 


for October (168) slipped below the indexes of March 
through August (173-182) but remained above the 1954 
average (160). Durable goods (165) skidded from the 
higher range (181-200) of the seven months preceding 
and nearly reached the average for last year (162). Non- 
durables (170) held their level (earlier range: 165-173). 
Deflated for price changes, the sales index dropped to 15] 
from an earlier range of 156-158. 

The October ratio of credit sales to total sales in 66 
Texas department and apparel stores stood at 65.0%, as 
compared with 65.2% a year ago and 60.6% in July; the 
highest ratios were reported from Houston (74.1%), 
Fort Worth (67.3%), and San Antonio (65.7%). By type, 
dry goods and apparel stores led with 72.9%. The average 
collection ratio for October was 39.7%, as against 40.0% 
a year ago, 42.0% in July, and 45.5% last December. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 26 
Texas newspapers averaged 10% over September and 
11% over last October. Of the 26 papers, 23 topped Septem- 
ber and 2] surpassed last October. Postal receipts for 125 
Texas cities exceeded September by 1% and last October 
by 5%. Of the 125 cities, 50 outdistanced September and 
85 were ahead of October 1954. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Texas second in rapid tax write offs. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization awarded 861 certificates for rapid 
tax write offs to manufacturers operating in Texas be- 
tween January 1, 1950, and June 22, 1955, according to 
a recent news release issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Texas, in second place among the 
states ($2.1 billion) in face value of certificates granted, 
was exceeded only by Pennsylvania ($2.4 billion). Texas 
grants amounted to 10.8% of the national total; Texas 
and Pennsylvania were the only states granted over $2 
billion in total new investment facilities. The totals do 
not include awards to transportation, utility, or commu- 
nication companies because the interstate character of 
these three segments of industry makes it difficult to allo- 
cate awards properly among the states. 

When ODM inaugurated the program of tax amortiza- 
tion assistance for expansion of facilities considered es- 
sential for the defense of the nation, 226 goals were estab- 
lished. This number has now been cut to 33 because the 
announced objectives have been attained or because the 
original requirements have been revised downward. Cer- 
tificates of necessity are frequently withdrawn or can- 
celled, and the Texas total of $2.1 billion may not be a 
completely accurate figure, although almost all certificates 
granted to firms operating in Texas have been used. Larg- 
est recent grant in Texas for a manufacturing plant went 
to Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company for natural gaso- 
line facilities in San Patricio County. Substantial non- 
manufacturing grants have recently been made to Braniff 
Airways, Dallas ($19.2 million) ; Texas Electric Service, 
Fort Worth ($15.5 million); Houston Lighting and 
Power, Houston ($16.2 million) ; Texas Power and Light, 
Dallas ($23 million); and St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company, Tyler ($4.2 million). 


Crude Oil Production in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
October 1955* January-October 
Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1955 1954 
TEXAS —._ 950 43 492 1,485 16,796 15,277 
Southwest = 127 10 98 235 2,563 2,101 
Gulf Coast ____ 98 19 82 199 2,083 2,218 
East _ pian 38 2 40 80 810 924 
North Central _- 265 5 216 486 6,234 5,701 
West Niclindisineantes:” 1 47 399 4,228 8,497 
6 9 86 878 841 


Panhandle ____ 71 





*For four weeks ending October 29, 1955. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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Steel capacity upped. As a part of a company-wide 
expansion program, annual ingot capacity of the Hous- 
ton plant of Sheffield Steel, a division of Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, will be stepped up to 1,260,000 tons, according 
to a recent announcement. New facilities at Houston will 
include enlarged blast furnace capacity to increase pig 
iron production from the present daily 1,000 tons to 
1,400 tons. Other improvements will consist of a mold 
foundry, an ore bedding system, and a sintering plant. 
In 1939 total annual ingot capacity in Texas amounted to 
4,905 tons; when Sheffield’s expansion program is com- 
pleted, capacity will be approximately 2 million tons. 

Dow increases magnesium output. Expanding de- 
mands for magnesium have caused the Dow Chemical 
Company, only commercial U. S. producer, to increase 
output at the company’s Freeport plant. Markets for mag- 
nesium include the manufacture of titanium and alumi- 
num alloys (about 0.7 pounds of magnesium is used in 
every 100 pounds of aluminum) and nodular iron (when 
magnesium is added to cast iron, a tough, malleable iron 
results). Substantial amounts are being exported to Ger- 
many for use in the manufacture of Volkswagen automo- 
biles, and large quantities are being sold to the federal 
government for use in the atomic energy program. Other 
large purchasers are the photoengraving, aircraft, lug- 
gage, and home appliance industries. Demand for mag- 
nesium has not been particularly strong since the close of 
the Korean War, but recent developments portend that 
this versatile metal will be in much greater demand in 
coming years. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission 














of Texas 
Percent change 
Oct 1955 Oct 1955 
Oct Sept Oct from from 
Product 1955 1955 1954 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols)_._ 220,290 284,380 207,907 — 6 + 6 
Production (thous of 
|, neon sCoe 77,746 82,723 78,866 — 6 + 6 
Runs to stills (thous 
of bbls) _...--..-.._- «65,252 = «62,421 = 60,268 + 5 + 8 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) - $3,810 85,949 384,965 — 6 — 3 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) ~~. 415 454 736 — 9 — 44 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 
Oct 1955 Oct 1955 


Consumption (thous kw-hrs) 














Oct Sept Oct from from 

Use 1955* 1955* 1954¢ Sept 1955 Oct 1954 
TOTAL -........ 3,151,209 8,317,872 2,647,536 — 65 + 19 
Commercial .......... 476,566 512,988 425,871 — 7 + 12 
Industrial _........ 1,981,289 1,987,849 1,608,909 x + 28 
Residential _....._. 553,291 668,953 479,706 —17 + 15 
PR. tee 140,068 147,687 188,050 — 5 + 5 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies, leveled 
to Federal Power Commission. Estimates by the Bureau of Business 
Research. 

xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


Dow produces about 40 different chemical products at 
the great sprawling industrial center it operates near the 
mouth of the Brazos River in Brazoria County. Major raw 
materials, all indigenous to the area, include LPG (liquid 
petroleum gas) ; natural gas; salt; sea water; fresh water; 
sulfur; and oyster shells, used as a source of lime. 

In addition to its manufacturing activities Dow main- 
tains the W. R. Veazey Research Center, one of the most 
elaborate installations of its kind in the nation. Brazoria 
County is an ideal location from the standpoint of raw 
materials for chemical manufacture, but there have been 
several handicaps to the success of process operations 
there. An outstanding handicap was the lack of transpor- 
tation facilities. To overcome this drawback, Dow pio- 
neered in shipping heavy bulk chemicals by ocean-going 
vessels. The company not only has access to the excellent 
Brazosport Harbor but also utilizes the Intracoastal Canal, 
which bisects the harbor, to assemble raw materials and 
to ship end products by barge to ports on the Mississippi- 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation -1947-1949= 100 
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1939 ‘40 ‘41 
REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
Percent change 
Stocks (thousands of barrels) 
Oct 1955 Oct 1955 
Area and Oct Sept Oct from from 
product 1955 1955 1954 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 151,607 151,266 149,789 x + 1 
Distillate 151,566 148,722 137,055 + 5 + 11 
Residual 46,299 46,754 56,392 — 1 — 18 
Kerosene _..........-. 34,436 36,413 38,228 — 6 — 10 
TEXAS 
I soci 25,092 25,201 26,084 x — 4 
ip acne 19,171 18,507 19,166 + 4 x 
Residual ___ = 8,206 8,416 7,419 — 2 + 11 
Kerosene —...____ 4,015 8,943 4,718 + 2 — 15 





*Figures shown for week ending nearest the last day of the month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation -1947-1949=100 
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Ohio-Missouri Waterways System and to other Gulf ports 
on the Canal. 

Unlike most other Texas counties, Brazoria is heavily 
dependent on the fortunes of one particular manufactur- 
ing company. Dow, through a thorough public relations 
program, has built good will in its own community and 
throughout the state. It is difficult to place an exact value 
on the contribution of such a vast enterprise to the people 
of the community and state, but the company annually 
spends millions of dollars for construction, raw materials, 
wages, and other purposes in its own immediate area. It 
also purchases goods and services in substantial amounts 
elsewhere in Texas. The accomplishments of Dow’s Texas 
Division have been outstanding to date, and even greater 
accomplishments are promised for the future. Largest of 
the chemical complexes now operating in the state, it can 
be expected to grow even larger. 

Sulfur exploration in tidelands. Two of the nation’s 
leading sulfur-producing companies have acquired rights 
to explore for sulfur in the submerged domes of the Texas 
tidelands, Texas Gulf Sulphur recently paid over $7 mil- 
lion for exploration rights to six tracts off Galveston Is- 
land; each tract contains 640 acres. Freeport Sulphur paid 
$2.271 million for four 1,440-acre tracts offshore from 
the city of Freeport. Exploring the tidelands for sulfur 
will be an expensive operation, but researchers have long 
suspected that these areas may have even greater deposits 
than any of those which have been exploited on the main- 
land. 

The Sulphur Exploration Company of Houston recently 
announced that it would build a $1.5 million plant at High 
Island, Galveston County, about 50 miles south of Beau- 
mont. The plant, to have a daily capacity of about 300 
tons, will be built on the Intracoastal Canal. The company 
plans to use the Canal as the major transportation artery 
for its shipments. 

Lufkin has been chosen as the site for a new Texas in- 
dustry, Greater Buffalo Press, Inc., which prints comic 
sections for newspapers in the Southwest. Proximity to 
the Southland Paper Mill was one of the major reasons 
for the choice of Lufkin as a plant site; approximately 
10,000 tons of locally produced newsprint will be utilized 
annually. The firm expects to employ about 150 persons 
when full production is underway. 

Large-scale production of the T-60 (jet-assisted take-off 
rocket) by Phillips Chemical Company at the former 
Bluebonnet Ordnance Plant at McGregor near Waco will 
begin shortly after the first of next year, according to a 
recent company announcement. The T-60 is designed to 
boost heavy planes quickly off runways. 

STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 








FINANCE 


Ford stock sale. One of the last one-man corporation 
monuments of significant size will change to public own- 
ership when the Ford empire is opened to public invest- 
ment early in 1956. Sale of about 15% of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s holding of Ford stock will effect this change. 

From a modest beginning in a single plant on June 16, 
1903, the company has grown into one of the giants of the 
automobile industry. Its products have developed from a 
handmade two-cylinder, eight-horsepower motorized bug- 
gy into an extensive line of Ford, Mercury, and Lincoln 
automobiles and Ford trucks. Horsepower ratings now 
range from 135 to 285. 

The growth of this organization from one tiny shop into 
a far-flung empire, comprising 66 manufacturing plants in 
the United States alone, has not been a smooth, easy one. 
In 1927. when manufacture of the famed Model T was 


Wholesale Prices in the U.S. 
Index - Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949 = 100 
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discontinued, the company sustained a net loss of over 
$33 million. The following year the loss was nearly $71 
million. During the depression of the 1930’s the company 
again experienced financial difficulties, suffering a net loss 
of $37 million in 1931 and $79 million in 1932. 

Ford profits have been cloaked in mystery since the 
1930’s, but it is known that a period of financial diff- 
culty occurred in 1945. The company was reported to be 
losing $10 million a month when Henry Ford II assumed 
the presidency. During the early months of 1946 losses 
continued, but the tide turned in the closing months of 
that year. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.8. Treasury Department 











July 1-October 31 





Percent 


Source and area 1954-55 1953-54 change 








TEXAS $550,501,213 $492,860,920 + 12 
Income 216,472,877 197,434,101 + 10 
Employment 5,672,575 3,895,903 + 46 
Withholding 277,812,756 245,646,278 + 18 
Other 50,543,005 45,884,638 + 10 

FIRST DISTRICT 291,306,516 270,759,015 + 12 
Income 109,094,081 106,878,693 + 2 
Employment 220,501 174,261 + 27 
Withholding 153,521,295 137,050,928 + 12 
Other : 28,470,639 26,655,133 + 7 

SECOND DISTRICT 259,194,697 222,101,905 + 17 
Income 107,378,796 90,555,408 + 19 
Employment 3,996,309 3,721,642 + 7 
Withholding 125,747,226 108,595,350 + 16 
Other 22,072,366 19,229,505 + 16 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 


Oct 1955 Oct 1955 




















Oct Sept Oct from from 

Use 1955 1955 1964 Sept 1956 Oct 1954 

Number 

ALL LOANS 3,976 4,678 3,898 — 15 + 2 
Construction 1,041 1060 £8288 —2 +26 
Purchase 1,357 1,766 1,291 — 23 + 6 
Other 1,578 1,852 1,779 — 15 — ill 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS 25,785 30,541 22,581 — 16 + 14 
Construction 9,690 —< 9,803 6,952 — 1 ; + 89 
Purchase 10,446 14,210 8,825 — 26 + 18 

5,649 6,804 — 13 — 11 


Other 6,528 





Under the leadership of Henry Ford II and his new 
management team, the company ais improved its opera- 
tions and products. Since World War II, $2.4 billion has 
been spent on new facilities and improvements. Another 
$1.35 billion will have been spent by the close of 1958. 
Twenty-six new plants will swell to thirty-four when the 
program is completed. Automation is the key to future 
production plans. 

The proposed public sale of stock is the result of a 
strong desire on the part of its present owner, the Ford 
Foundation, to diversify its investment portfolio. The pro- 
ceeds, which are expected to total between $400 million 
and $500 million, will be invested in corporate bonds and 
other securities. It is believed that the eventual goal is a 
“balanced fund,” consisting of common and preferred 
stocks and bonds. Such a goal must be achieved slowly if 
a severe strain on the securities markets with resulting 
atypical price variations is to be avoided. 

There are now two classes of stock in the Ford Motor 
Company: class B stock, which has voting rights, and 
class A stock, nonvoting. All of the 172,645 shares of the 
class B stock are now owned by the Ford family and their 
interests. Under the new arrangement 60% of the voting 
rights will be yielded by the Fords. Shares of the class A 
stock, to be sold by the Foundation, will become new vot- 
ing common stock. Each of the present class A shares will 
be exchanged for 15 shares of new stock. Each share of 
the present class B stock will be exchanged for 21 shares 
of the new voting B stock. The new shares will all have 
equal rights to earnings and assets, Only the stock re- 
tained by the Foundation will be nonvoting. 

Marketing of the shares will be accomplished by a 
nation-wide group headed by seven large investment bank- 
ing houses. It is expected that the offering price of the 
stock will be between $60 and $70 a share. 

Federal Reserve banks’ loans rise. Between June 30 
and October 5 member banks of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem increased their loans by $3.1 billion. During the like 
period of last year the rise was $46 million. For the year 
ending October 5, loans rose $10.3 billion, compared with 
a $656 million advance the preceding year. Only two cate- 
gories (Commodity Credit Corporation loans for carry- 
ing farm surpluses and loans for the purpose of carrying 
securities) failed to increase in both the June—October 
and the year-to-year comparisons. Total loans on October 
5 amounted to $68.4 billion, as compared with $58.1 bil- 
lion a year earlier. 
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This strong advance in loans outstanding explains the 
Federal Reserve Board policy of credit restraint designed 
to thread the narrow path between what Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
called the “swamps of recession on one side” and the 
“cliffs of inflation on the other.” With much of the econ- 
omy running at virtually full capacity, any sizable injec- 
tion of credit into the financial blood stream could result 
in marked increases in prices. The plateau which has been 
reached by the price level would become an upward slop- 
ing curve of inflation that would reduce the real income 
of consumers and erode the value of savings and annui- 
ties. Inflation makes the problem of transferring purchas- 
ing power to the future by saving an extremely difficult 
one. 


A decline in housing starts to an annual rate of 
1,230,000 in September illustrates the success of the policy 
of restraint. The general decline in building contracts in 
October (—8% for residential building, —5% for all 
contracts) is generally considered to be due in large meas- 
ure to shortages of mortgage money. 


This policy is not intended to stop the boom nor is it 
doing so, as evidenced by the $44 million rise in loans in 
business by New York banks in the week ending Wednes- 
day, November 9. This increase occurred despite the se- 
vere shortage of loanable funds indicated by the $577 
million shortage of “free reserves” of Federal Reserve 
member banks. “Free reserves” are member banks’ excess 
reserves less borrowings from the Federal Reserve. This 
shortage was $13] million greater than in the preceding 
week. Despite shortages the banks are finding the means 
to meet the needs of deserving clients. 

New York City banks are feeling the pinch as much 
as those in the rest of the country. Their “free reserves” 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 





Percent change 





Oct 1955 Oct 1955 Oct 1954 
from from from 
Item Sept 1955 Oct 1954 Sept 1954 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments + 3 + 4 + 3 
Loans US SE + 21 + 3 
Total U.S. Government securities + 3 — 19 + 4 
Treasury bills : — 23 — 76 — 4 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness +300 — 48 — 10 
Treasury notes 2 — 6 — 6 + 33 
Bonds ire de — 1 — 5 + 1 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
eee an + 1 — 4 — 2 
Cash in vaults - — 10 — 2 + 2 
Balance with domestic banks — ill — 14 + 1 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits, except interbank — 1 + 4 + 3 
Demand deposits, adjusted — 2 + 2 + 2 
Time deposits ‘ x + 14 + 5 
U.S. Government deposits + 14 — 16 + 44 
Interbank deposits - tomate: Se — 9 — 1 
Domestic banks eee ee — 10 —- 1 
Foreign banks —.... Sie iicieds a +14 — 12 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS ........... + 5 + 14 + 2 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 

















1] 
REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 
September 1-October 31 
Percent 
Source 1955 1964 change 
TOTAL 137,625,457 114,012,866 + 21 
Ad valorem & inheritance taxes 1,321,533 1,022,233 + 29 
Natural & casinghead gas 
production taxes RES 6,369,607 3,826,479 + 66 
Crude oil production taxes __ 21,215,714 19,803,352 + 7 
Sulfur production taxes seen 1,217,292 1,029,905 + 18 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 23,304,188 19,324,169 + 21 
Cigarette tax and licenses ‘ 7,290,458 5,751,557 + 27 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 5,380,665 4,477,366 + 20 
Automobile and other sales taxes 8,979,511 3,237,433 + 23 
Other licenses and fees —..... ._ 4,705,892 3,897,628 + 21 
Mineral leases, rentals, and bonuses 12,829,195 2,352,397 +424 
Oil and gas royalties ae 4,336,578 4,010,239 + 8 
Interest on securities owned _ 2,597,162 2,569,060 + 1 
Unclassified receipts from county 
aes 4,611,726 4,727,013 — 2 
Motor vehicles licenses, permits, and 
miscellaneous 1,797,581 1,422,629 + 26 
Sale of commodities 1,174,635 2,318,391 — 49 
Federal aid for highways 7,526,808 2,493,124 +202 
Federal aid for public welfare _ 19,231,040 20,049,618 — 4 
Federal aid for public education 8,232,460 2,329,677 + 39 
Federal aid for public health 1,006,810 1,003,369 x 
Unemployment compensation taxes 1,205,754 1,047,484 + 15 
All other receipts 3,790,853 7,319,744 — 48 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 





showed a deficit of $303 million on the average day of the 
most recent reported week. 


Credit men agree that, although the current level of 
debt is high, it is on a sound basis. The high level is simply 
a reflection of a high level of business activity. Most loans 
are being made with care today. Funds are doled out only 
to the borrowers with good credit ratings. Speaking at the 
recent Dallas meeting of Robert Morris Associates, a na- 
tional organization of bank loan officers and credit men, 
the director of consumer credit studies for Household 
Finance Corporation stated that today’s consumer instal- 
ment debt is “in relatively strong hands.” 

Resurgent stock prices. A tidal wave of favorable cor- 
porate news has swept the stock market back to a level 
very near its historic high which preceded news of the 
President’s illness. On November 16 the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average closed at 487.38, only a fraction of a 
point from the September 23 peak of 487.45. The volume 
of trading (2,460,000 shares) was respectable but not to 
be compared with the 7,720,000 share volume of the big 
break. The list of the ten most active stocks was led by 
General Motors, followed closely by Chrysler. 

The high level of Gross National Product and favorable 
earnings have proved irresistible to market buyers. 

Eleventh District banking. Loans and investments of 
weekly reporting member banks in the Eleventh District 
advanced in October, showing a 3% seasonal gain over 
September. Loans showed a 3% gain over September and 
a 21% gain over October of 1954. This portends well for 
earnings in 1955. 

Capital accounts were 5% above September and 74% 
above October of 1954, indicating strengthened capital 
struciures. 

Francis B. May 
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AGRICULTURE 


Production estimates up. Texas cotton, rice, and 
sweet potato production estimates showed significant in- 
creases on November 1 from October 1 estimates of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Crop Reporting Board. 
Per acre yields of most summer crops are far above aver- 
age, and yields for these three crops are at record or near- 
record levels. 

The November estimate for the Texas cotton crop is 
4,250,000 bales, a 250,000-bale (+6%) increase over the 
October 1 forecast. About 80% of the increase is on the 
High Plains, where yields are larger than anticipated. The 
indicated yield per acre for the Texas cotton is 307 pounds, 
62 pounds above the 1954 crop and 119 pounds above the 
average for 1944-53. Record yields in Upper Coastal, ad- 
jacent South Central, and some East Texas counties, to- 
gether with excellent yields from irrigated acreage in 
Lower Valley, Trans-Pecos, and High Plains counties, 
have contributed to this unusually high average for the 
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Texas sweet potato production is now estimated at 
2,990,000 bushels for the crop year, a 15% increase over 
October’s 2.6 million-bushel estimate. Although the new 
figure represents twice the short crop produced last year, 
it is 18% below the 3,664,000-bushel average for the years 
1944-53. The yield per acre for Texas sweet potatoes is 
115 bushels, as compared with 45 bushels per acre in 
1954. 

The November 1 rice crop estimate, 14,520,000 hun- 
dred-pound bags, is a 3% increase over October’s esti- 
mate of 14,036,000 bags. Although 10% lower than 1954 
output, the estimate is 33% higher than the 10-year aver- 
age of 10,918,000 bags. The yield increased from 2,600 
pounds per acre in 1954 to 3,000 pounds November 1, 
1955. 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by 
William A. Nielander 


A 42-page compilation of general works, specialized 
works, periodicals, and directories selected to give 
a complete survey of the public relations field. An- 
notations provide summary information on content 
and value of publications. Bibliography Series No. 3 
(revised). Single copies free. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK* 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Oct 1955 Oct 1955 











Oct Sept Oct from from 

Classification 1955 1955 1954 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 
ic | EE 3,318 4,476 + 5 — 22 
Cattle Ee 2,400 3,218 + 11 — 17 
Calves _ eee oo 445 789 + 36 — 24 
Hogs —. ie ee eo 0 0 4 0 reeee 
Sheep - me ee 215 473 470 — 55 — 64 
INTERSTATE __.. 3,066 2,899 4,046 + 6 — 24 
CUNEO eee oe 2,090 2,928 + 13 — 20 
ERE aaseeas 535 424 691 + 26 — 23 
DI clea oe 178 385 432 — 54 — 59 
INTRASTATE ___. . 407 419 430 — 3 — 6 
ID nese es 302 $10 290 — 3 + 4 
I nti cincienincaccoctenic = 68 21 98 +220 — $1 
_ SRE ee eee 0 0 4 0 Saas 
Pe er eee 87 88 38 — 58 — 3 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 


Crops largely harvested. Open weather during the 
last three weeks of October allowed Texas farmers to 
catch up with harvest operations. Crops were largely out 
of the fields by November 1, except in northwestern and 
western districts. Freezing temperatures hit the Panhandle 
and parts of the Edwards Plateau on October 24 and 25, 
about average for first frosts in the Plains country. Some 
irrigated late cotton and sorghums were checked by the 
freeze, but losses as a whole were not significant, and 
harvest operations were speeded up. 

Texas cotton acreage cut. Texas is allotted 7,410,893 
acres for its 1956 cotton crop, 201,886 acres less than the 
1955 allotment. Texas’ share of cotton acreage was over 
a third of the national total, 17,391,304 acres, announced 
by the Department of Agriculture last October 14. The 
1956 U. S. total is 4% smaller than the 1955 allotment, 
18,113,208 acres. It is designed to produce a marketing 
quota of 10,000,000 bales of cotton in contrast to the al- 
most 14,000,000 bales expected this year. 

Only Arizona, California, Florida, and Illinois received 
increased cotton acreage quotas. All other states were cut, 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of 














Agriculture 

Percent change 

Oct 1955 Oct 1955 
Oct Sept Oct from from 

Index 1955 1955 1954 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS ...- 258 254 264 x — 4 
Aids CROPS... 3B 243 259 — 2 — 8 
hee Sees: 217 232 + 2 — 6 
Feed grain & hay _.....__.__ 248 142 187 + 1 — 23 
Potatoes & sweet potatoes ___... 122 142 247 —14 — 61 
eee neers: |! | 119 164 + 46 + 6 
i rer «| 328 272 — 1 + 18 
2, SESE ee | 259 269 — 6 — 8 
Oil-bearing crops siesta eases a 220 286 x — 28 
LIVESTOCK & PRODUCTS 273 268 272 + 2 4 
Meat animals _._____ apneic 287 283 + 1 + 2 
Dairy products Sciatica Na 250 252 + 3 + 2 
Poultry & eggs sicat can ecasas 247 222 + 4 + 16 
Wool ____. a cet ich cetcaash aa 242 348 + 2 — 29 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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except Nevada, which remained at this year’s figure (2,324 
acres), and Maryland, which received an allotment (25 
acres) for the first time. 

A national referendum will be held December 13 to 
permit cotton growers to vote on whether marketing quo- 
tas should be put into effect on the 1956 crop. At least 
two-thirds of those voting must approve the quotas if they 
are to continue in effect. 


New soybean bred for Texas soils. The Texas Re- 
search Foundation at Renner has developed a new soy- 
bean variety, bred for Texas soils and climate, that will be 
released to farmers in East Texas in 1958. The soybean, 
named “John Alford” for a trustee of the Foundation, 
grows about three feet high and has produced up to 33 
bushels of high-quality seed per acre under favorable 
growing conditions. It is adapted to complete mechaniza- 
tion from planting through combine harvesting. 

The soybean is a new crop for East Texas. In the past, 
attempts by farmers to grow the strains introduced from 
other states have met with failure, but the new variety has 
proved suitable for the sandy East Texas soils. 


Texans consider “soil bank.” Dropping farm prices, 
drouth, and spiralling costs for farm machinery and 
equipment have caused harassed Texas farmers to view 
with interest a new “soil bank” proposal that may win 
Congressional approval in 1956. Under the plan the gov- 
ernment would rent a part of each participating farm and 
then retire the rented acres from production. The idle 
acres, which could not be used even for pasturing livestock 
or making hay, would be planted in grasses and soil-build- 
ing plants such as clover and alfalfa to deposit added fer- 
tility in the soil. The area would be fenced off from the 
rest of the farm so that no livestock could graze on it. 

In return for taking part in the plan, the farmer would 
get a payment per acre retired from production. Present 
soil conservation payments would help pay the cost of 
planting this soil bank, although not all of it. Some esti- 
mates indicate that the amount of rental payments to farm- 
ers in the nation could reach a billion dollars or more a 
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FARM CASH INCOME 
January-October 
Percent 
Commodity 1955 1954 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 

Tork . 1,811,950 1,433,664 — 8 
I i cccseselncniaieain 402,657 440,210 — 9 
Cottonseed ___. 50,600 71,670 — 29 
Wheat — 31,898 46,506 — 81 
IN ss sacs 10,014 12,410 — 19 
Corn _.. eee 16,665 16,358 + 2 
Grain sorghum 53,658 49,403 + 9 
Flaxseed 1,547 8,917 — 61 
Peanuts ___.. 14,938 6,562 +130 
Rice 62,300 66,448 — 6 
Cattle 238,482 249,213 — 4 
Calves 62,688 95,380 — 84 
Hogs _... 44,897 62,605 — 28 
Sheep and lambs 25,349 22,660 + 12 
Wool 16,407 21,557 — 24 
Mohair __. 11,850 7,674 =v 48 
Poultry 52,668 53,366 — 1 
Eggs : 60,707 58,903 + 8 
Milk and milk products _._ 100,791 101,525 — 1 
Fruit and vegetables 54,334 47,297 + 15 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the ac- 
euracy of the index shown on page 24. 


year. The soil bank program would be an addition to farm 
programs currently in operation. 

Advocates of the plan believe farm income would rise 
because price-depressing surpluses would decrease as less 
land is farmed. Opponents of the plan fear farmers will 
produce about as much on fewer acres by retiring their 
poor land to the soil bank and giving their good land more 
attention. Some also think the retired acres would be hard 
to police. 

ANNE K. SCHULER 





Tune in this week for 





Texas Business Review on the air 


This week and every week hear the Texas Business Review over your 
local station. This fifteen-minute program gives you the latest facts on 
Texas business and industry, as interpreted by a panel of authorities 
from the Bureau of Business Research and the faculty of The University 
of Texas together with guest experts. Stations scheduled to broadcast 
this series include WFAA, Dallas; WOAI, San Antonio; KPRC, Wes- 
laco; KTEM, Temple; KCMC, Texarkana; and KFCM, Beaumont. Also, 
KTRE, Lufkin; KWFT, Wichita Falls; KFYO, Lubbock; KNOW, Austin; 


KIUN, Pecos; KRIG, Odessa; KVLF, Alpine; KCMR, McCamey; and 
KVKM, Monahans. 





LABOR 


Average weekly earnings of Texas factory workers, as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, reached $78.38 
during September, up $2.54 from the preceding month 
and, for the first time, more than the national average of 
$77.90. Also, the average Texas work week reached 42.6 
ae in September, compared with 41.3 a year ago and 
11.9 in August. Total Texas Employment Commission em- 
ployment figures showed 2,780,700 workers on nonagri- 
cultural payrolls, the highest September total on record. 

With a steadily rising demand for workers, TEC off- 
cials have already estimated a total of over 2.8 million 
workers in nonfarm jobs at mid-November. This estimate 
represents a gain of more than 30,000 from September 
and around 100,000 above November 1954. At the same 
time, statewide unemployment is expected to decline below 
100,000 for the first time since May 1953. 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. anedanieinuns of Labor 











Percent change 





a — ay a 





Oct Sept Oct 

Index 1955 1955 1954 Sept | 1955 oct l 1964 

ALL ITEMS 114.9 114.9 114.5 x x 
Food 110.8 111.6 111.8 1 - | 
Apparel 104.6 104.6 104.6 0 0 
Housing 120.8 120.4 119.5 x + 1 
Transportation 126.6 125.3 125.0 + 1 + 1 
Medical Care 128.7 128.2 125.9 x + 2 
Personal Care 117.0 116.6 113.4 x + 8 
Reading and recreation 106.7 106.7 106.9 0 x 
Other 120.6 120.6 120.1 0 x 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Texas Eastman to receive wage dividend. Officials 
of Texas Eastman, a division of Eastman Kodak, have re- 
cently announced a wage dividend of $295,000, to be dis- 
tributed to 550 employees in the Longview plant. The 
dividend is part of a $32,175,000 wage dividend that will 
be distributed among 51,000 Eastman employees through- 
out the United States. The dividend, announced Novem- 
ber 17, will be the largest paid by the company since the 
wage-dividend plan was begun 43 years ago. Eligible per- 
sons will receive $30.25 for each $1,000 earned at East- 
man during the five-year period 1951-1955. 

Wage boost approved. A new one-year contract has 
been signed in St. Louis by the six-state Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company and the CIO Communications Work- 
ers of America. 

The contract, affecting 23,000 Texas employees, calls 
for wage increases from 614 to 1214 cents an hour. The 
CWA, representing 51,000 employees altogether, had been 
seeking 10 cents an hour; the company had offered 514 
cents. 

Under the agreement, top craftsmen and associated 
workers will receive increases ranging from 10 to 12% 
cents. Clerks, beginner operators, and other workers will 
get 614- to 744-cent raises. Beginner craftsmen will re- 
ceive hikes of 61/4 to 10 cents. Some 2,000 workers also are 
involved in an upward job classification that will bring 
wage increases up to 22% cents an hour. 

Union membership set at 18 million. A new survey 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics places the total member- 
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ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


Percent ‘ceanee os 











Employment (thous) 
Oct 1955 ~~ — 
Oct Sept Oct from fro’ 

Sept | 1955 — _Oct 1964 














___ Industry a 1955* 19557 1954 _ 
TOTAL 
NONAGRICULTURAL 2,274.5 2,274.1 2,206.0 x + 83 
MANUFACTURING 441.2 441.7 426. 9 x + 8 
Durable goods _____ 211.5 212.1 201.3 x + 65 
Ordnance —__ ae 2.4 2.4 8.1 0 — 23 
Lumber and weed asdinde 27.0 26.8 25.0 + 1 + 8 
Furniture and fixtures 11.4 11.5 10.6 — 1 + 8 
Stone, clay, and glass _ 15.8 16.0 15.2 — 1 + 4 
Primary metals ___.__ 27.1 26.9 24.7 + 1 + 10 
Fabricated metal gvadntte 18.6 18.8 18.2 — 1 + 2 
Machinery (except 
electrical] ) pccnieecnmice ms 38.6 38.1 34.8 + 1 + 11 
Electrical equipment —___ 6.4 6.3 5.2 + 2 + 28 
Transportation equipment 655.9 57.1 56.9 — 2 — 2 
Other durable goods ___.__ 8.3 8.2 1.6 + 1 + 9 
Nondurable goods __.. 229.7 229.6 225.6 x + 2 
ae Renae 60.3 60.7 60.9 — 1 -—- 1 
Textile mill prodecte . 7.8 7.8 8.4 0 — 7 
Apparel ____ 31.2 $1.4 30.8 — 1 + 1 
Paper and allied sens. | 7.2 7.1 — 1 0 
Printing and publishing 26.2 26.5 25.4 —- 1 + 3 
Chemicals and allied 
pretest 439 41.8 39.9 + 3 + 8 
Petroleum predeete sli 47.2 47.3 47.1 x x 
Leather and leather 
products aeons = 4.1 4.2 3.6 — 2 + 14 
Other nondurable goods a 2.8 2.7 2.4 + 4 + 17 
NONMANUFACTURING ~- 1,833.3 1,832.4 1,779.1 x + 3 
ne eceoecoeme: | 124.9 119.9 — 3 + 2 
Petroleum and natured gas 114.2 117.3 112.5 — 3 + 2 
Metal, coal, and other 
I os 7.6 7.6 7.4 — 1 + 1 
Contract construction _...._ 161.1 164.1 152.0 — 2 + 6 
Transportation and utilities. 225.4 226.6 223.4 — 1 + 1 
Interstate railroads > 60.5 60.4 68.3 x + 4 
ther transportation _..._-—-« 90.0 90.8 91.5 — 1 — 2 
Telephone and telegraph _ 85.6 35.6 85.6 0 0 
Public utilities ss: 39.3 $9.8 38.0 — 1 + 3 
Government _ Seo! = — |! le + 2 + 8 
ne Se siimintioans SIRS O09 SOs x + 4 
Wholesale wade. wis _— 159.6 158.5 158.3 + 1 + 4 
Retail trade ss 452.6 «= 451.4 9486.6 x + 4 
General nian eS | 75.0 74.1 + 3 + 4 
Food and liquor stores: 86.0 86.0 80.6 0 + 7 
Automotive ____ 49.4 49.7 49.2 —- 1 x 
A; «6 RS 80.4 28.6 x + 7 
Other retail ene 209.6 210.38 204.1 x + 8 
Finance, insurance, ond 
real estate = —=——s—«<~22C0:.Ts«éd201.6 98.4 x + 3 
Banks and trust companies 25.7 26.7 24.9 0 + 8 
Insurance —_.___- a 44.2 43.1 x + 8 
Real estate and Sennen sa RET 31.7 80.4 0 + 4 
Service and miscellaneous __._ 269.0 269.5 263.8 x + 2 
Hotels and lodging places. 25.1 25.4 25.3 — 1 — 1 
Laundries and cleaners. s_- 31.3 30.7 30.2 + 2 + 4 
Other business services _. 212.6 213.4 208.3 x + 2 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 
t 





ship of American labor unions near 18 million, including 
about a million members in Canada. Labor unions have 
gained a million members in the 1952-1955 period but 
have barely kept up with growth in the nation’s work 
force. 

Since the spectacular rise in union membership in the 
1935-45 decade (from 31% to 14% million) the rate of 
unionization has kept fairly steady at a ratio of about one 
out of three nonfarm workers. TINA PIEDRAHITA 
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Skill in public relations and a command 
of Spanish help in selling to Texas’ 


1,000,000 Latin Americans 


Texas’ one-million-plus Latin Americans constitute a 
fast-growing, rapidly developing market-within-a-market. 
Their rate of increase, populationwise, is several times 
that of any other comparable group of Texans. And their 
development has been sparked by their newly found op- 
portunities for education and integration in a culture 
basically foreign to them. 

In the past a few merchandisers have sensed the great 
potential of this market, adapted their selling methods to 
it, and profited accordingly. Now, an increasing number 
of Texas retailers, particularly in South and Central 
Texas, are developing healthy respect for the buying 
power of the Latin Americans. 


A million-piece mosaic 


But first, what are these people? What are they like? 
They are known as Spanish American, Texas Mexican, 
Mexican American, or even just Mexican. Their back- 
ground is a mosaic of Spanish and Indian cultures, and 
even their Indian heritage varies greatly, depending upon 
the area from which their Mexican ancestors originally 
came. Now they are Americans, specifically Texans. Yet 
they are a special kind of Texans. 

Simple, authentic Spanish is their linguistic home base. 
It is almost universally preferred as the oral language of 
commerce as well as of the family circle. They expect 
business to be personal; they want informality and friend- 
liness to radiate across the sales counter. 

Texas’ Latin-American market will probably continue 
to exist for a long time, for Mexican culture is clearly 
vulls-aaeede in speech, religion, and family life— 
even in a minority situation. 

The big growth of Latin-American population in Texas 
is relatively recent. A few Spaniards and some Mexicans 
had ventured into Texas before the nineteenth century: 
the disappointing vanguard of Spain’s colonial empire 
that dissolved before it was consolidated. For more than 
two centuries Spain made intermittent efforts to people 
Texas. But Indian ferocity and continual depredations and 
raids hampered colonization, and Spanish arms were 
weak. As late as 1759 the Spanish suffered their most hu- 
miliating defeat at the hands of the Texas Indians. By 
1809 there were only 4,155 civilized persons in Texas, 
and it is presumed that most of these were Mexican and 
Spanish. That growth in the Latin-American population 
in Texas is a relatively recent development can, perhaps, 
best be seen by studying the United States census reports. 
Mexican-born Texans have increased from 4,459 in 1850 
to 196,077 in 1950. Since 1950 Mexicans have continued 
to come to Texas as immigrants, as workers recruited 
under international labor agreement, as tourists, and as 
“wetbacks” entering illegally to work in agriculture. 


The total number of Latin Americans in the Texas popu- 
lation can only be estimated, and with considerable diff- 
culty. Between 1870 and 1880, for example, the Bureau of 
the Census reported an increase of about 20,000 in the 
number of Mexican-born persons in the United States. The 
Immigration Service reported only 5,162 immigrants ad- 
mitted to the United States. 

In 1950 the Census Bureau reported 1,033,768 persons 
of Spanish surname in Texas. This included persons of 
Mexican birth or parentage, those identifiable as third and 
later generations of such immigrants, and also the de- 
scendants of Spanish colonial settlers. The Census Bureau 
notes certain limitations in using surnames to identify a 
large group of persons. There are some persons of Mexi- 
can origin with non-Spanish surnames. And there are 
Latin-American wives who have married outside of their 
group. In fact, women of Latin-American descent marry 
non-Latins more frequently than do the men. This fact 
tends to distort still more the figures which are presented. 

The Census Bureau comments that “Mexican-Americans 
of third and later generations and the descendants of Span- 
ish-Colonial stock have had the opportunity to marry out- 
side their initial origin group for a long period of time 
and that the gains (in the numbers of persons of Spanish 
surname) and the losses (in the numbers of persons of 
Spanish surname) through intermarriage may be expected 
to be somewhat larger than among foreign stocks.” The 
large numbers of illegal migrants from Mexico may also 
have biased the Census totals. 

Thus, the Bureau of the Census has likely published 
a very conservative figure. The number of Latin Ameri- 
cans in Texas is probably considerably larger than the 
figures reported by the Bureau. In 1948 Lyle Saunders 
estimated that the total ranged from 1,148,517 to 1,865,- 
758. He suggested that it probably included from 100,000 
to 500,000 illegal, unrecorded aliens. 

In 1950 the Census Bureau reported 164,922 children 
under five years of age, which would indicate an average 
annual increase of approximately 33,000. A conservative 
estimate would thus put the increase since 1950 at 165,000 
from births alone. 


The will to spend... 


Expansion of the Texas Latin-American market stems 
from continually increasing population and expanding 
earning power. If a market consists of people with money 
and an inclination to spend it, then the million-plus Latin 
Americans make up a tremendous market, for they have 
both money and a distinct inclination to spend. As a group, 
Latin Americans are “class A spenders.” They spend freely, 
often completely, for traditionally they have never worried 
too much about old age or even the necessities of life. 
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Although the Latin-American market has grown and de- 
veloped measurably faster than the economy of the state 
in general, it has been recognized only recently as a sig- 
nificant segment of the total Texas market. Merchandisers 
who have had the trade of this market have had it largely 
by default, rather than as the result of policies, practices, 
or methods specifically designed for and related to it. Few 
have aggressively cultivated it or catered to it. Analysis 
of the Texas Latin-American market reveals four distinct 
groups: 

1. The “real” Texans—families whose ancestors have 
been in Texas three hundred years or more; some of these 
people still own and live on their original land grants. 
This group constitutes a relatively small percentage of the 
total. 

2. Families of early immigrants who came after Texas’ 
independence and up to 1900. 

3. Later immigrants who came in response to job op- 
portunities in agriculture and industry and to flee the 
revolution in Mexico. It is estimated that this group con- 
stitutes from 60% to 70% of the total Latin-American 
market. 

4. The ones who are coming now, including immi- 
grants, braceros, wetbacks, and tourists. 

Mexico’s population growth (from 16.5 million in 1930 
to 25.5 million in 1950) has exerted economic pres- 
sures that have resulted in mass emigration to the United 
States, although many of the newcomers are low-income 
braceros, whose buying potential is limited. 

The tourist group includes a large number of people 
who live along the Rio Grande and who move in and out 
of Texas more or less freely with little or no formality. 
A small group of tourists consists of those who are not 
retailers in the strictest sense but who buy relatively large 
quantities of merchandise here, ostensibly as consumers, 
ior resale in Mexico. 

Brownsville claims that 40% of its trade comes from 
Mexico, even from as far away as Mexico City. Some Rio 
Grande Valley retailers carry on extensive direct-mail pro- 
motion and trade with residents of Mexico. 

A look at the Latin-American market reveals a consid- 
erably improved situation over that of recent years. In 
the thirties Texas retailers thought their market was with 
the prosperous Latin Americans alone. Today, they are 
accustomed to installing top-quality kitchen appliances on 
dirt floors as well as in the most luxurious homes. 


...and the money to spend 


As late as the beginning of World War II there was lit- 
tle general hiring of persons of Mexican extraction in war 
industries. Within the last decade, however, there have 
been times when virtually every employable person has 
been working. Wages for Latin Americans have improved 
greatly. 

Several factors have contributed to this tremendous ele- 
vation in the economic status of Latin Americans. Presi- 
dential orders forbade discrimination in war industries 
for reasons of color, creed, or national origin. Benefits 
during military service and from the G.I. Bill have helped 
enormously to remodel the bridge of economic opportunity 
for Latin Americans. 

Until quite recently Latin Americans in Texas have not 
generally availed themselves of the educational oppor- 
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tunities open to them. Great advances, however, have been 
made in providing acceptable educational facilities. Some 
communities have begun active campaigns to provide edu- 
cational opportunities, even for the children of migrant 
workers. ‘The net result is that increasingly larger per- 
centages of Latin-American children are now going to 
school, and education is within easy grasp of practically 
all Latin Americans. 


Families are monolithic, bilingual 


Among Latin Americans, certain individuals have regu- 
larly found places for themselves in positions of leader- 
ship in education, law, medicine, and political and social 
activities. With education has also come a tremendous gain 
in earning power; many more are now qualifying for 
skilled and professional service. There are those who run 
their own businesses; serve their communities as police- 
men, firemen, and bus drivers; practice skilled crafts; or 
work in offices and banks as salaried employees. Some 
have substantial wealth, real estate, farms, oil. Few Latin- 
American families have “more purchasing power than the 
average small town,” as one informant contended, but the 
families usually are larger, and there are generally more 
working members per family than in the Anglo-American 
families. This is not to say that all Latin Americans have 
good income. Unskilled and common laborers among 
them still receive low pay, particularly in agriculture. 
Available information, however, supports the conclusion 
that Latin Americans generally have increased their spend- 
able funds and that they are educating themselves for 
continual increase in income. 

The typical Latin American works for a living—for 
comfort rather than for money’s sake. Retailers report that 
his purchases are unusually large in groceries; often this 
accounts for as much as half the regular pay check. He 
wants to buy the specials but is more concerned with buy- 
ing staple goods: perhaps $25 or $30 worth of four or five 
items like flour, lard, or rice. Reportedly most Latin 
Americans spend most of the money they make. “What 
else are they working for?” was the answer from one 
Latin American to the query, “Do they spend their 
money?” One does not make money to keep; rather, one 
makes it to spend. Yet, somehow the average Latin Ameri- 
can will get a stake, buy a home, improve it. In the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, 68% of those surveyed in 
1952 were found to own or be buying their homes. A 
similar survey in Austin revealed 61%. 

The Texas Latin-American market, with many of its 
present characteristics modified only slightly, appears 
destined to exist for a long time. Texas Latin Americans 
currently constitute an island group, influenced by the 
tides of two strong cultures, the Mexican and the Anglo- 
American. 

Mexican culture survival has been noticeably strong in 
the fields of speech, religion, and home. And morality has 
a religious orientation among many of the Latin Ameri- 
cans, which makes day-to-day honesty in meeting business 
and social obligations a matter of living up to the teach- 
ings of the church. 

The average Latin-American family has been charac- 
terized as perhaps the outstanding example of family 
unity in the world. Evidence of the strength and influence 
of family ties is everywhere. There has been only lim- 
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ited intermarriage or social contact between Latin Ameri- 
cans and Anglo-Americans. Such integration is fraught 
with obstacles that are not at once apparent to the Anglo- 
American. Such things as education and freedom for their 
daughters are directly counter to every precept of moral, 
upright living that many Latins have learned. Family 
solidarity through the extended family (including god- 
parents, in-laws, and others) is almost monolithic. Em- 
phasis upon politeness and courtesy in the home exerts a 
tremendous influence upon the Latin-Americans’ reactions 
in the market place. 

New ideas, thought, and usages are selectively absorbed 
by Texas Latin Americans. They are, thus, a people of 
highly interdependent individuals and _ like-minded 
groups. Various associations among them engage in for- 
mal community-building activities, and many informal 
activities contribute to maintain the unity of the group 
and to foster its continuity. 

Among Texas’ bilingual Latin Americans, simple, cor- 
rect Spanish is very important, partly because of their 
closeness to Mexico, where intimate friends and relatives 
expect a high standard of Spanish. This special charac- 
teristic dictates the use of good Spanish in marketing, par- 
ticularly on the radio, in stores, and in advertising. It also 
requires the employment of personnel who can and will 
speak Spanish effectively. 

Latin Americans generally have been conditioned from 
the cradle to hear and understand Spanish. English, in 
most instances, has been learned primarily in school. Oral 
Spanish, then, is naturally more convincing to them than 
written English. Spanish, however employed, is received 
with appreciation and gratitude, a fact which recom- 
mends its use, particularly in the market place and over 
the radio. In Austin, 230 miles from the Mexican border, 
a survey showed that 45% of the Latin residents listened 
regularly at night to stations in Mexico. Throughout the 
state it is the Spanish-language stations that are preferred. 
Some 80% or more of the Latin-American families have 
radios in working order; many have television, too. 


Business is business—and more 


With Latin Americans in Texas, as with Mexican resi- 
dents, business is personal, and it is expected that busi- 
ness and pleasure be mixed. Informality and friendliness 
mark the casual meeting and extend to all business trans- 
actions. “Business is business” may suffice for the Anglo- 
American and others, but for the Latin American business 
is expected to be much more: an occasion for pleasure as 
well as for business. Business is, thus, for the Latin Ameri- 
cans in Texas an opportunity to greet friends, to be 
greeted cordially by them, to exchange news. The divi- 
dends of business are largely in terms of the pleasures 
of the occasion and only incidentally in terms of cash 
profits. 

One frequently finds striking devotion to dominant per- 
sonalities. Radio announcers and informal leaders, in- 
cluding retail sales people, often strongly influence pub- 
lic opinion. Some merchants have successfully used this 
fact in merchandising. 

Since many Latin Americans still read little English, 
the product picture or trademark assumes greater signifi- 
cance than is the case in most markets. Pictorial trade- 
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marks incorporating familiar items—a crowing rooster, 
a toreador, a grandmother, an angel, a dove, or a charg- 
ing bull—are indicated. 

Words that sound Spanish (e.g., Satina starch) or that 
present a distinct picture or symbol (e.g., Angel Food 
flour) are employed successfully. Coined adaptations, for- 
eign words and phrases, and historical or mythical names; 
as well as names of famous personages, are sometimes 
unintelligible to Latin Americans or actually unpro- 
nounceable in Spanish. 

From the imperial crown to the Davy Crockett coon- 
skin, headgear has had strong symbolic prestige values 
throughout history. The hat is of paramount importance 
as a mark of respectability among Latin-American men; 
it establishes the father as head of his family. The hat is 
always as good a one as the family can afford, and the 
wife is insistent that if there is money enough, her hus- 
band should wear el sombrero Stetson. 

Few marketers have aggressively cultivated or catered 
to the Spanish-language market in Texas. Those who have 
done so are convinced, in the main, that the results are 
worth the effort; some have even attempted to keep the 
extent of their success a secret. Like anyone else, Latin- 
American Texans and Mexican nationals are clearly re- 
sponsive to fair and exceptional treatment in business and 
appreciative of the efforts of only those who manifest a 
genuine interest in their welfare and comfort. 

Retailers who deal most successfully with Latin Ameri- 
cans tolerate no discrimination. They let their Latin-Amer- 
ican customers know that they are sincerely wanted and 
that their business is appreciated. The prime objective: 
fair and impartial treatment for all. Courtesy is tradi- 
tional with Latin Americans. An obliging, even ceremo- 
nious manner, sets the lowliest farmer somewhat apart 
from his “Anglo” counterpart. Therefore, a haughty, lord- 
ly, or an unfriendly attitude is especially offensive to Latin 
Americans and Mexican citizens. It may be effectively 
dealt with by group boycott of the guilty. Both favorable 
and unfavorable information travels amazingly fast by 
word of mouth. Undoubtedly, Mexicans and Latin Amer- 
icans will continue to give their growing trade to estab- 
lishments where they find genuine Texas friendship. 


SaM A. D. LEIFESTE 





Bureau of Business Research Publication 


CENSUS TRACT STREET DIRECTORY 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Compiled by Carl M. Rosenquist 


Provides an easy means of finding the census tract 
in which any address in the City of Austin and in 
some unincorporated areas of Travis County is lo- 
cated. To be used as a key to tract information col- 
lected by the Bureau of the Census. Thirty-six pages, 
including census tract maps of Austin and Travis 
County. Single copies free. 







































































18 TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 
Percent change Percent change 
Oct — Oct 1955. Oct 1955 Oct — 
Oct fro from Oct from fro 
City and item 1955 Sept. 1985 Oct 1954 City and item 1955 Sept 1955 Oct 1964 
BAYTOWN ae, 983 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000°) Postal receipts (pop. 15, ) 2 wm 
Retail sales — 2 + 9 Building permits, ans federal contracts ; 227,700 + 16 — 24 
Department and apparel stores — 7 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,373 — 2 + 2 
Postal receipts $ = 71,571 =. + 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 22,360 — 1 + 20 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,779,278 + 24 — 25 Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 9.3 = 2 g 
Bank debits (thousands) x 68,464 + 1 + 11 Employment (area) ‘ 388,900 + | 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! _$ 59,662 + 1 + ll Manufacturing employment (area) 86,375 x i. 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 + 1 + 1 Percent unemployed (area) _. 3.0 a ae | 
Employment 28,050 0 + 3 ‘ = 
Manufacturing employment 8,125 x — 8 BEAUMONT (pop. 104. 416") — 
Percent Sesinanstnitel : 4.4 + 5 +t §& Retail sales* __ + 4 + 13 
el Sac alana eee a Automotive stores* _ : : — 6 + 29 
ALPINE (pop. S, 961° ) Department and apparel stores ; + 35 — 1 
Eating and drinking places* - + 5 — 5 
Postal receipts $ 3,175 — 22 — 39 Kool stones” ; ae + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 41,800 +130 +4000 oaieat denanndles stanes® ; 4 34 oa 
Bank debits (thousands) , $ 2,386 + 10 + 7 Luntber, tulbding meterial, 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t . $ 4,322 + 25 + 8 EER Sa Erie ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 1.4 — 4 + 12 Postal receipts § 91,832 4 10 ds 
a mii Building permits, hae pari contracts $ 479,561 - 51 — 64 
r Bank debits (thousands) —_ $ 124,587 x + 8 
AMARILLO (pop. 108, 034 ide End-of-month deposits (dummnteyt $ 102,754 + 5 + 1 
Retail sales* — 18 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.9 - 8 + 8 
Automotive stores* — a apek Employment (area) 88,800 x + 6 
Department and apparel stores =e aa Manufacturing oneiinmaaes (area) 27,940 x 5 
Drug stores* ean ihe Percent hasannciondees (area) - 5.3 — 7 - 29 
Food stores* ++ 4 — § ieee Oe er eee ee va 
Furniture and household BEEVILLE (pop. 10 500") 
appliance stores* it: + 19 Postal receipts —— 7,750 + 3 — 11 
Lumber, building material, Building permits, less federal contracts : 99,188 +240 — 90 
and hardware stores® —~s +e Bank debits (thousands) $ 6759 +1 -* 
Postal receipts $ 183,866 5 Bik +: ¢ End-of-month deposits (thousands)t{ — $ 12,300 x — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 1,080,356 — 38 — 24 Anounl cate lof denon) turnover 6.6 + 3 ae 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 161,588 + 2 + 18 PEREIRA MSG eae F— 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? . $ 109,748 + 38 + 8 BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654") 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 + 2 + 15 Betai eles ae 4 31 
Employment 45,560 . a Automotive stores — 23 + 51 
Manufacturing employment 5,210 — 1 + 9 Department and apparel stores +19 rae 
Percent unemployed oa 4.1 0 —ll Drug stores 14 +12 
ee er ee Lumber, building material, 
ARLINGTON (pop. 7,692) and hardware stores ‘ : — 7 + 16 
Piste! bectiote 3 86,545 + 64 4151 Postal receipts g 18,714 + 6 — 11 
Building permits, iess federal contracts $ 749,249 meer + 25 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 324,175 + 47 + 651 
Employment (area) 189,200 x -s Bank debits (thousands) $ = 27,815 + 19 + 18 
enitasbatinn amuloyment tavta) 57,500 ee + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 24,290 x — } 
Percent unemployed (area) 8.9 — 29 a Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 + 19 + 14 
ee ee eee it ; BORGER (pop. 18,059) 
AUSTIN (pop. 168 500°) Postal receipts ; $ 14,619 x + 9 
Retail sales — $8 + 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 382,425 +490 +260 
Automotive stores — 8 + 17 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 14,248 — 1 + 18 
Department and apparel stores +14 + End-of-month deposits (thousands) t & 16,097 + 7 + 7 
Drug stores + 38 + 32 Annual rate of deposit turnover __ a 11.0 — 8 + 7 
Eating and drinking places — 5 — 4 —~ i 
Filling stations —-2 +7 BRADY (pop. 5 wes) 
Food stores + 11 + 80 Postal receipts 3,164 — 26 — 6 
Furniture and household Building permits, less federal contents : 15,305 +170 — 81 
appliance stores — 8 hee Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,590 + 26 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _.$ 6,372 + 2 
and hardware stores — il ~~ 32 Annual rate of deposit turnover 2 8.7 + 24 
Postal receipts $ 249,681 — 7 + 8 A SS 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,785,840 + 65 — 44 BRENHAM (pop. 6 “io 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 139,009 x + 18 Postal receipts 5,395 oe sie Ou 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 114,480 — 8 + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 56,755 — 19 — 60 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 0 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) - _$ 6,964 | | = ¥ 
Employment 66,800 ae 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 14,046 + 5 + 22 
Manufacturing employment 4,780 + 2 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover —.__. 6.1 — 16 — 15 
Percent unemployed ‘ 3.4 — 6 — 8 Sane ee 

















For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Oct 
City and item 1955 


Percent change 


Oct 1955 Oct 1955 
from from 
Sept 1955 Oct 1954 





BROWNSVILLE bial 36 seamed 




















Retail sales* _.. 1 +14 
Automotive stores* __._ — 10 + 12 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores® - + 25 + 48 
Postal receipts —_....___ ea 25,008 + 6 + 15 
Building permits, less Seduve contracts $ 155,272 — 17 + 90 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20 1181) 

Retail sales ......____ —14 — 7 
Automotive stores ___ eae _ — 26 — 2 
Department and apparel stores sabes = + 8 — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores ae - — 21 — 21 

Postal receipts .. iia = .$ 13,378 — 80 — 19 

Building permits, leas ‘federal contracts $ 16,635 — 72 — 68 

Bank debits (thousands) , | 10,988 6 + 23 

End-of-month deposits (themends)$_ ...$ 18,338 x — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover — 9.9 5 + 27 

BRYAN (pop. 23,833") 

Retail sales* —.... — 4 + 3 
Automotive stores* ; —17 + 10 
Department and apparel stores — 1 — 6 
es eee exes — 15 + 15 

Postal receipts Sas ‘ g 18,166 — 15 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 134,480 — 29 — 20 

CHILDRESS (pop. 7,619) 

Retail sales* _._- : Senos + 25 + 82 
Department and aneuedl nies = ikansasanaie + 42 + 7 
Filling stations* . x + 1 
Food stores* + 16 ae 
Lumber, building matevtal, 

and hardware stores* pretends peace + 41 +110 
Postal receipts ae 4,203 — 9 x 
Building permits, les federal contracts > 15,150 — 6 +160 

CISCO (Pop. : 5 we 

Postal receipts a 5 3,764 — 1 + 29 

Bank debits (thousands) ae ; 2,241 — 4 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){}. $ 4,167 x + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 — 4 —- 9 

CORPUS CHRISTI I (pop. 122 956") 

Retail sales oe — 2 
Automotive stores — cz + 10 
Food stores — 22 — 56 

Postal receipts $ 125,198 —- 9 — 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,565,386 — 6 — 42 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 164,816 + 5 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)? _$ 109,517 + 2 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 + 5 + 26 

Employment 63,600 x + 3 
Manufacturing ecsulenmnens 8,200 — 1 + 3 

Percent unemployed aces 4.5 — 4 — 10 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Department and apparel store sales re + 13 + 8 

Postal receipts ._... $ 18,182 + 10 + 35 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 45,700 + 63 _ 

Bank debits (thousands) ‘ $ 17,119 — 2 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 21,771 — 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _.._.___ 9.4 - 1 + 29 








Percent change _ 








“Oct gg be? 1955 




















Oct 
c ity a and item 1955 
DALLAS stitial 538 anil 

Retail sales* + 4 
Apparel stores* + 11 
Automotive stores*® - — 13 
Department storest + 6 
Drug stores* — 6 
Eating and drinking places* +11 
Filling stations* + 4 
Florists* _ , + 11 
Food stores* _..._._. " + 14 
Furniture and hemsehola 

appliance stores* _.... = ee s 
General merchandise qteres* — 10 
Jewelry stores* ___ + 9 
Lumber, building vantortal, 

and hardware stores* 1 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers* + 6 

Postal receipts $ 1,683,988 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $18,439,182 x 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,087,681 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t _.$ 1,003,995 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.8 + 5 

Employment (area) z 317,800 + 1 
Manufacturing smngheomeent (area) 78,660 x 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.1 — 9 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) 

Postal receipts _. 3 9,126 — 30 

Building permits, lee federal contracts $ 82,881 — 10 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,459 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,147 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 + 13 

DENISON (pop. 17 504) 

Retail sales —.. + 18 
Department and apparel stores — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores : — il 

Postal receipts iced $ 12,665 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 111,795 +120 

Bank debits (thousands) —_. $ 14,127 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3 $ 15,596 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ) 10.7 + 8 

DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Postal receipts ..._.. $ 24,225 x 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 148,400 — 42 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,757 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢t 3 16,161 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 0 

EDINBURG (pop. 12,383) 

Postal receipts $ 9,511 + 24 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 129,120 + 44 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,224 _ : 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 8,164 +2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 a= ; 

EDNA (pop. 3,855) 

Postal receipts 5,139 + 86 

Building permits, hen federal contracts : 28,225 +770 

Bank debits (thousands) __ $ 4,269 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.__$ 8,331 + 17 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _ ‘ 6.6 — 8 


fro 
Sept 1955 on 1954 


+++++ 
2 


+++ 


+++ 
n 


+ 
3 


pe 


++++++ 


I+ 


0 
Amon ws 


+ 28 
+ 18 


+ 16 


l++++ 
° 


+++++ 
S 


+ 87 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 











Oct 


City and item 1955 


Percent change 





from 





EL PASO (pop. 182,505") 


Oct 1955 Oct 1955 


from 


Sept 1955 Oct 1954 














Retail sales* +17 + 8 
Apparel stores* + 21 + 13 
Department stores + 17 + 7 
Drug stores* + 2 + 1 
General merchandise stores* + 25 + 7 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* + 7 + 11 

Postal receipts $ 195,023 — 10 — 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 2,842,883 + 12 — 34 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 226,790 + 2 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 129,010 — 1 + 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.0 + 2 + 8 

Employment 74,300 — 2 + 2 
Manufacturing employment 12,325 + 1 + 5 

Percent unemployed 3.6 — 3 — 16 

FORT WORTH (pop. 315, ate 

Retail sales* + 8 
Apparel stores* + : — 18 
Automotive stores* — 14 + 22 
Department storest + 17 + 8 
Drug stores* + 4 + 65 
Eating and drinking places* + 3 — 8 
Filling stations* + 1 + 2 
Food stores* + 1 — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* - + 12 — 6 
General merchandise stores* + 14 + 7 
Hay, grain, and feed stores* + 4 — il 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 5 - 16 

Postal receipts no $ 613,715 + 16 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,182,764 + 52 + 5 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 698,225 + 1 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 364,501 + 2 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.9 0 + 6 

Employment (area) 189,200 x + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 57,500 + 1 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.9 — 29 — 13 

GALVESTON (pop. 71. 527") 

Retail sales — 3 + 3 
Department “al anata stores +14 — 10 
Food stores ____ ‘ + 3 — 8 
Lumber, building ented. 

and hardware stores ‘ iis + 2 + 15 

Postal receipts - wee 60,104 — 16 — 2 

Building permite, ton Seanad contracts.$ 192,986 — 63 + 18 

Bank debits (thousands) —_._. £ 78,468 — 8 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 72,642 + 3 + 65 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.2 — 4 — 4 

Employment (area) 45,800 + 1 — 8 
Marufacturing employment lonen) 11,720 + 3 + 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 0 0 

GARLAND (pop. 10. 571) 

Postal receipts 13,919 + 3 + 12 

Building permits, lees. paren contracts : 799,213 + 16 4 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,095 + 38 + 30 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _ $ 12,834 — 2 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.1 0 + 3 

Employment (area) 317,800 + 1 — 19 
Manufacturing employment lesen} 78,650 x + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.1 — 9 — 25 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts 5,007 — 14 x 

Bank debits (thousands) : 3,643 — 6 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t__. $ 4,944 + 6 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 — 14 0 

Employment (area) 24,400 4 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,120 + 1 + 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 — 6 — 28 





Oct 


City and item 1955 


Percent change 


from 


fro! 


Oct 1955 Oct 1955 


Sept 1955 Oct 1954 





GOLDTHWAITE hated 1,566) 




















Retail sales* — 15 + 6 

Postal receipts ux = : Sen, 1,667 — 7 + 1 

Bank debits (thousands) : _$ 2,520 — 18 + 21 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 3,044 + 6 - 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 10.2 — 18 + 29 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 

Postal receipts ___ ies 15,996 — 20 + 20 

Building permits, ens federal ‘quuleasts $ 2,202,881 +330 +480 

Employment (area) 317,800 + 1 — 19 
Manufacturing employment (aren) 78,650 x + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) - 2.1 — 9 —2 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17 900°) 

Retail sales — 1 + 8 
Automotive stores : — ll — 8 
Department and aspen stores - + 18 + 13 
Food stores — 8 — 10 
Lumber, building santextel, 

and hardware stores ____ + 10 + 36 

Postal receipts Re sas ; $ 19,260 + 1 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 76,000 — 42 — ll 

Bank debits (thousands) - : $ 14,093 — 5 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ee 16,344 + 2 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 10.4 — 9 + 2 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Postal receipts bs 28,034 + 8 + 6 

Building permits, ine Sebwal emtenete : 478,070 + 63 +230 

Bank debits (thousands) — as $ 80,465 + 17 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 23,326 x + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover - 15.7 — 11 + 19 

HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) 

Retail sales + 6 1 
Automotive stores —_____. + 8 x 
Department and apparel i stores - 16 4 
Drug stores __ peackatty — 6 9 
Food stores sre fess. — 8 — 2 
Lumber, building tested, 

and hardware stores __ : ae — 13 + 8 

Postal receipts —__..._____ $ 7,511 — 6 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 30,836 + 51 — 74 

Bank debits (thousands) ¢ 6,613 + 12 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _ $ 15,202 + 6 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.4 — 16 — 2 

HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

Retail sales] - + 2 + 1 
Apparel stevest SE ES ene + 12 + 2 
Automotive stores{ picaeb denies — 20 — & 
Department storest me + 10 + 6 
Drug stores! rae — 4 + 8 
Eating and Sclakiow einen een + 3 + 6 
Filling stations] nie’ peer — 8 + 20 
Food stores! - scanner x — 4 
Furniture and houschehd 

appliance stores] 14 + 22 
General merchandise stones + 29 + 6 
Liquor stores{ + 8 x 
Lumber, building matertid. 

and hardware stores{ ‘ — 12 — 18 

Postal receipts $ 1,096,531 + 7 + 65 

Building permits, less federal contracts $10,113,767 — 12 — 50 

Bank debits (thousands) - i $ 2,004,574 + 2 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _.$ 1,215,533 + 1 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.9 + 1 + 6 

Employment (area) 388,900 + 1 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (ares) 86,375 x + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) - 3.0 — 3 — 17 





For explanation of symbols, see page 28. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 











Percent change 


Oct 1955 Oct 1955 


Percent change 








Oct 1955 7s = 





























Oct from from Oct from 
City and item 1955 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 City and item 1955 Sept 1955 oct 1954 
L 4 r 
Retail sales* + 8 + 16 niyo a : 1 ‘ f ; $ 30,981 che + 12 
Automotive stores* + 10 + 52 Eee Deve, eee ederal contracts $ 302,750 — 26 se a 
oe Ascigee Bank debits (thousands) $ 82,592 — 8 + 8 

Filling stations + 10 + 32 . 

Food stores* aa, aut pec ne toedgesaonae (thousands)? $ 86,599 + 5 + § 

Soiled Washam Senkentte’, nnual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 6 + 8 

and hardware stores* = +14 + 6 Employment (area) - 24,400 x aed 
Postal receipts ‘a ae ee . ee employment (area) +i +4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 556 +7 «+29 ee SET Komen ere ee. ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) } — $ 6,829 x + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 + 7 + 25 LUBBOCK (pop. 117, 886° ) 
Danie. ee sales —..... + 6 + 20 
epartment ana: mead stores — 6 — 16 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) Furniture and household 
Postal receipts $ 9,729 a 40 as, appliance stores cen a 26 om. 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 58,702 + 44 — 55 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,626 — 1 + 16 and hardware stores — 4 — 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 16,251 + 8 + 9 Postal receipts ___ 3 95,222 — 9 +11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 + 4 + 11 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,680,858 + 43 + 14 
Employment (area) 24,400 x za | Bank debits (thousands) $ 180,672 + 8 — 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,120 + 1 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢....$ 90,708 5 a + 5 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 ae int $9) aie rate of deposit turnover 17.6 + 6 — 9 
_ mployment - 43,200 + 1 + & 
r . M fact 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") Bo arama ao 
Postal receipts : $ 34,418 + 28 + 24 & * 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 603,980 +160 — 15 7 ~ a 
Bank debits (thousands) $s 108 ~—~7 +7 McALLEN (pop. 25,326") 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .$ 6,588 ~ 14 + 22 Department and apparel store sales ——< + 80 + 26 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 — 12 + 36 Postal receipts $ 19,668 +19 + 28 
pias Building permits, less federal contracts $ 149,825 — 83 +130 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 13,389 — 17 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 16,148 — 2 
Postal receipts $ 11,115 + 24 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 — 17 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 40,600 + 87 + 19 
Bank debits (thousands ) $ 14,827 + 78 ra = McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
peeing ne vasoniniaigaida $ “i65 v rs = 1" Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,820 — 58 — $9 
sanneies a . + _ Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,731 = ae 
se End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _$ 11,765 x — 12 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4. 869) Annual rate of deposit turnover : 7.9 — 19 —ill 
Retail sales* x + 7 
Automotive stores* gti + 16 MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
* 

Food stores 3 + 5 2 Department and apparel store sales = + 27 + 7 
Postal receipts $ 8,980 — 10 + 19 
Buildi bia lisa federal t $ 58.400 28 4210 Postal receipts $ 15,216 a0 ig 

ullding Perens, ess federal contracts , 7 Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 174,102 — 66 + 20 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,658 x + 15 Bank aehite” (thousands) z 16.698 + 12 + 20 
End-of-month deposits Cosas) ¢ $ — : nth End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___8 21,296 Pi ec 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 +11 + 24 

r . 
LAREDO (pop. 59,530°) MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 
Department and apparel store sales + 18 + 15 Postal recetpte’ 5 4.879 4 
Postal receipts $ 25,281 +6 +165 > +u 

ce ‘ mays Building permits, less federal contracts 3 3,175 +1000 + 14 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 21,480 — 47 — 54 Bank ‘debi h 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 20579 +5 +28 cesta RRsat SS a 

: , End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.....$ 6,347 + 20 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 19,425 x + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 a 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 43:7 + 4 + 15 oe pals 3 + 
MONAHAN 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) S (pop. 6,311) 
Postal receipts ___ $ 5,575 — 10 22 
Department and apparel store sales + 24 + 4 ’ * 

e d * Building permits, less federal < contracts $ 31,775 — 59 — 45 
Postal receipts ——-—-$ 8,207 rake aes: Bank debits (thousands) $ «8,255 os 4+ 25 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,350 — 91 + 36 E ; ei : f 

nd-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢{.$ 7,099 — il + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 8,391 — i 5 ie Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 + 7 + 23 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢. $ 5,272 + 2 + 1 : . 
Annual rate of deposit turnover tasted 7.8 — 14 + 7 
MIDLAND (pop. 42,600) 
° 9 
LUFKIN (pop. 15 — Postal receipts 80825 ll tC 
Postal receipts cite Pas 14,022 — 1 ~— 9 Building peimaiia, tom federal contracts $ 31,775 — 59 — 45 
Building permits, less Sederal eonheasle ; 117,550 — 64 — 81 Bank debits (thousands) Ce $ 59,845 + 7 + 17 
Bank debits (thousands) —_.. ce 19,862 — 2 + 28 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 78,292 x + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 3 23,870 + 8 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 9.7 + 2 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 8 + 81 



































For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 








Oct 
City and item 1955 


Percent change 





from 


Oct 1955 Oct = 
roi 
Sept 1955 Oct 1954 





NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,327) 


























Postal receipts = 7 11,199 + 6 — 1 

Building permits, less Seterel sontraste z 38,067 — 42 + 36 

Bank debits (thousands) - = . 10,971 + 1 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._...$ 15,003 — 4 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 4 8.6 + 1 + 8 
NAVASOTA ditenalh 5 —? 

Retail sales* + 6 + 19 
Food stores* — 7 —- 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* cceamnied —_ + 21 +17 

Postal receipts = _$ 4,145 + 7 + 24 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ $7,125 — 67 +1500 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 

Postal receipts a 10,650 — 18 + 10 

Building permits, less Setennl contracts $ 78,575 — 84 — 24 

Bank debits (thousands) -- $ 7,625 + 4 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t —.$ 10,646 + 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 + 2 — 8 

ODESSA (pop. 50,807) 

Postal receipts t 42,786 — 6 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 1,104,195 — 36 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) aol 45,507 — 1 + 25 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ $7,216 + 11 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 - + 26 

ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 

Postal receipts ae 15,361 — 9 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,491,200 +480 +740 

Bank debits (thousands) —__ $ 17,539 — 21 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 24,680 + 4 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _______. 8.7 — 24 — 6 

PALESTINE (pop. 15,063") 

Postal receipts ....$ 12,122 + 14 + 41 

Building permits, lees federal enntwente.. A 83,227 — 33 oa 

Bank debits (thousands) — scala 7,090 + 7 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t____$ 18,478 + 6 + 1 

Annual! rate of deposit turnover _ ae 6.5 + 6 — 16 

PAMPA ital 20,448') 

Retail sales petees — 22 — 6 

Postal receipts : - ad 3 14,545 — 18 — 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 227,150 — 22 — 20 

Bank debits (thousands) oe ‘ z 16,020 + 4 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..._.$ 21,378 + 7 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 1 + 9 

PARIS (pop. 21 643) 

Retail sales - + 19 + 61 
Department ar) sneondl one... Bein Cipla + 22 +17 

Postal receipts puservoniddtaill 14, 711 + 2 + 18 

Building permits, less federal eentunate $ 109,808 + 72 +870 

Bank debits (thousands) es 17,433 + 12 + 27 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 16,571 + 10 + 18 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ________. 13.2 + 4 + 15 

PLAINVIEW leecitnitl 14 aided 

Retail sales _.... cs + 6 — 10 
Department and mend @ ee acta ait + 9 — 24 

Postal receipts ne ae 14,104 + 2 — 4 

Building permits, less Seteeed <outeadie $ 882,000 +110 +160 

Bank debits (thousands) _..._._..._.____.$ 18,692 + 15 — 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 21,000 + 1 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ______ 10.7 + 16 — 22 





Oct 
City and item 1955 


Percent change 


Oct 1955 Oct 1955 
from from 
Sept 1955 Oct 1954 





PORT ARTHUR siecle 82 — 





























Retail sales* 8 + 5 
Automotive stores* __ — 16 + 8 
Department and apperd s stores_ + 25 + 23 
Drug stores* _ ‘ = + 6 + 10 
Eating and dvinkiog places* hae — 2 — 1 
Food stores* i — 10 — 18 
Furniture and houschohd 

appliance stores* + 25 + 32 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* _ Seihies alls deecleen 6 + 10 

Postal receipts _ om ee 85,655 — 6 + 6 

Building pesmi, lee deterel einai $ 634,418 + 20 + 99 

Bank debits (thousands) _...._.__-_-_»->= S$ 53,880 x + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 45,458 x + 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 14.2 a. 4 — 2 

Employment (area) - = ae 83,800 x + 6 
Manufacturing eupleyment: teuue) 27,940 x + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) —_...__._____ 5.3 — 7 — 29 

RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,136) 

Postal receipts _ = ees | 4,299 — 15 — 12 

Building permits, less Setened atninats $ 11,720 +210 +380 

Bank debits (thousands) —_ aie 6,978 — 12 + 46 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 6,147 — ll — 41 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __ si 12.9 + 14 +140 

ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Postal receipts - $ 3,770 — 8 — 2 

Building permits, lens federal contracts 3 17,700 — 33 — 719 

Bank debits (thousands) = | 4,101 — 8 + 23 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t BS 5,197 + 1 + 63 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 9.5 — 6 — 17 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 

Retail sales eas + 21 + 16 
Department and sapnel stores_ + 6 + 4 

Postal receipts —. $ 58,277 + 16 + 1 

Building permits, hon federal o contracts.$ 1,611,592 +150 +170 

Bank debits (thousands) _....._......-.-- sss $ 44,195 — 1 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.._$ 45,598 + 1 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover __ 11.6 0 + 7 

Employment . gaia Pane 22,850 x + 2 
iesaiiesestne uslenent 3,160 x + 5 

Percent unemployed —....._»-_»_-_ 8.9 — 2 — 26 

SAN ANTONIO ) (pop. 449,251") 

Retail sales* _.____ he x + 1 
I nse cecentinsinesicensedicicas + 8 4 
Automotive stores* 0 = = — 19 + 8 
Department storest J + 22 + 6 
Drug stores* _____ uhaaisabes + 5 x 
Eating and ditehing preneny tei — 4 — 12 
Filling stations* == came: — 4 — 1 
WMI I + 2 + 4 
Furniture and housshold 

appliance stores* — — 2 +11 
General merchandise stores* + 34 — 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* _... = — 13 — 24 

Postal receipts _ ncieaseaaa 550, (392 + 4 + $3 

Building permite, ton ‘federal entenis $ 4,360,325 — 8 + 19 

Bank debits (thousands) - = = 452,999 — 3 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ oe 349,181 + 41 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _.___ 15.6 — 4 0 

Employment Paes 182,600 x + 2 
Manufacturing eughement - dicsb etait 22,525 x + 9 

Percent unemployed —...-_-»»=>=>>>SE 3.8 — 6 — 19 





For explanation of symbols, see page 238. 
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Percent change 





Oct 1955 Oct 1955 


Percent change 


Oct 1955 Oct 1955 

































































Oct from from Oct from from 
City and item 1955 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 City and item 1955 Sept 1955 Oct 1954 
SEGUIN (pop. 14,000") TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000") 
Postal receipts __.. oe 7,295 aw 8 ite Department and apparel store sales__ + 20 —17 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 76,223 + 61 + 41 Postal receipts — $ 4, 726 x oe 
Bank debits (thousands) _.___._.____$ 7,993 ag = ae Building permits, less federal contracts $ 517,825 + 55 + 47 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _..$ 15,959 + 8 — 7 Bank debits (thousands) - —————— : 29,370 ie + < 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_____ 6.1 0 + 17 End-of-month deposits (thousands) aa 29,578 ee + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 12.1 — 3 + 8 
SHERMAN (po 25, 855° 
a ae (pop. ee TYLER (pop. 49,443") 
D : een . Department and apparel store sales... + 21 + 28 
oe ment and oma antes. Ee + 9 x Postal receipts _ se 67, 948 awe ag 
——— and household 2 Building oeenaitn, ren tetera) eontrncts $ 1,283,954 + 1 +110 
Pi “ges ai ao +11 + 31 Bank debits (thousands) - $69,405 ma ke 94 
poms oe eae material, End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 56,195 x — 1 
‘aaa... stores 3 3 630 ie P 2 . Annual rate of deposit turnover __ ‘ 14.8 — 4 + 14 
Building permits, eos federal matwests $ 105,425 — 69 — 83 VERN ; 
Bank debits (thousands) —.......____. : 28,007 + 8 — 8 ON (pop. 12 1651) 
End-of hd Postal receipts - 9,632 —14 — 8 
a ies ae oo (thousands) 3. 18,567 + 8 +17 Building permite, les federal ‘exuutzancte : 45,150 —ll +200 
nnual rate of deposit turnover — 18.3 + 4 — 16 Bank debits (thousands) __________ $ 12,287 + 21 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 18,744 i er 
Pesta SLATON ( (pop. 5 086) 2.702 P 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 8.1 +17 ? 
ostal receip i = _ 
Building permits, less Sedereh outweaie. : 34,370 — 20 + 23 
Bank debits (thousands) —...__________.$ 2,608 — 25 nee Retail oe HUPORIA (pop. 16 p20) ca +2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.$ 8,378 a Asitcasivecatores™ mie ern <0 417 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 9.6 + 25 —— Department and apparel Pe + 18 — 27 
Eating and drinking places* _...___.. oceans + 4 — 4 
SNYDER (pop. 14, rie ) at i 
Fill tat tice iettlianeeicceics 9 (sapnas — 6 — 4 
Postal receipts fs oe +~ se 2 nation Pua ae 
Building permits, lens federal contracts : 221,540 +540 +140 Wovnituss Salhi: 
Bank debits (thousands) —....__......._._$ 18,923 +17 + 2 appliance’ atores® ey ale 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 28,866 + 22 + 88 Lewin, talline mateciol, Got 
Annual rate of deposit turnover — 6.4 =e ae and hardware stores* : aie + 9 +1 
Postal receipts ice 24,197 — 7 +11 
SWEETWATER cpap 13 619) Building permits, less federal contracts .$ 834,585 + 46 +8 
Poste vests 16,9 + 55 + 19 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; por — 90 — 52 huhaaiad (pop. betes eae) 
Bank debits (thousands) —. ae | 10,090 + 26 — 1 Retail sales _.....__ — 4 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3 $ 11,125 + 9 — 9 Armani wore — + 18 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __..____. 12.8 + 22 + 5 Department storest ia Mees ae + 2 + 9 
Furniture and household 
TAYLOR (pop. 9 side ‘ula appliance stores —_.__.__. — 10 + 12 
Postal receipts - 8,772 + 20 + 2 Postal receipts ——._ . $ 118,293 =e + 1 
Building natalie, poy pee eateaate. : 88,610 — 84 + 81 Building permits, less federal canines $ 1,011,690 + 6 — 40 
Bank debits (thousands) - assoc 8,343 — 23 — 16 Bank debits (thousands) - = 7 91,538 + 4 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $... _$ 14,322 + 4 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) %... 70,854 + 4 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _______ 1.1 — 25 — 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover ___ ; 15.8 + 1 — 8 
Employment _ mA ibacacdoccuthate 47,800 — 2 + 4 
TEMPLE Oo 3, 912: Senastactering ‘calereants 4B 8,810 x x 
Retail sales . <b (p » $ ‘a ae ee Percent unemployed _ aaa — 4.1 + 87 — 21 
Department ont “appara shores. : + 16 + 4 
es ial a &° e WICHITA FALLS aoe 103,192") 
Furnitare and aca Department and apparel store sales... + 18 — 10 
appliance stores ______ ag = Postal receipts ee 85,149 x + 65 
Lumber, building suatertel, Building pevmite, lew. federal ‘eontwests $ 1,022,261 — 38 — 42 
and hesaiiainie stores ee Be + § + 21 Bank debits (thousands) - ------— $ 93,983 — 4 + 18 
Postal receipts - ee $ 25.608 a hte End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ..$ 105,005 + 2 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 257,865 +85 — 41 Annual rate of deposit turnover — eee 
Bank debits (thousands)... $= 21,747 = — 8 +18 Employment — ———- 96,960 oe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 26,024 + 2 + 8 Manufacturing employment — Ts a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —...__. 10.1 — 12 + 11 Percent unemployed - g 8.7 =e — ie 
TEXARKANA (pop 24, a 53) x Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
Retail sales§ bisa i a * Preliminary. 
Postal receipts§ . ee ae 481 + 16 aang t Reported by the Federal Reserve Board of Dallas. 
Building permits, hack tedevel contracts $ 198,180 — 28 +450 t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the 
Bank debits (thousands) § : 40874 +4 +11 OE Of Senin. 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__ 17,637 yey re { Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Uni- 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.8 + 6 + 7 versity of Houston for Harris County. 
Employment§ ____ $5,250 oe | 4s § Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 
Manufacturing employment§ —._. 6,050 + 4 + 12 Texas (pop. 24,753). 
Percent unemployed§ _.._._____ 1.1 ae — 20 r Revised for use by Texas Highway Department. 





u 1950 Urbanized Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date A verage 
Oct Sept Aug average month 
1955 1955 1955 1955 1954 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100. lll i2” i72* 174° 171 154 
Index of bank debits... et eas oe eee ee 202 209 198 177 
Index of bank debits in the United States... 7 178 2 172 160 
Income payments to individuals in the United States ‘(billione—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) .... 307.5 305.; $ 300.1 287.6 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, unadjusted...... See gees 5 111.6 7 110.6 110.3 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted : 114.9 5 114.9 114.8 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted..................--.....--.2--.--..---.-- a5 115.6 
Index of postal receipts... cee 2: 284 r 274 
tIndex of miscellaneous facie carloadings i in the Southwestern District 
|) pai ERE eee 99 : 96 
Corporation charters issued “(number). : 384 1 452 
tIndex of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4.2) 25 218 : 214 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales... 25: 250 2¢ 245 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 2 251 25 240 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States ; : 2 206 222 205 


TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price checenae |) eee 5 156 : 157 
Index of total retail sales... bei esanes ses taasesauai cs ott 175 174 160 
Durable-goods stores..................... ‘aah : 184 187 162 
Nondurable-goods stores... ; hie l 170 7: 168 159 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores ees 3.2 64.2 2. 63.1 62.9 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores..... 37. 36.4 : 39.3 39.1 


PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power vaneseniei (| | 5 noes 2 303° 286 254 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9) 5 131 141 138 127 
Index of cottonseed crushed... 113 121 124 150 
tIndex of construction authorized, adjusted for price e changes (9.4) 5 127° 145* 152 141 
Index of construction authorized ? Spahr Rises ta 174° 206 186 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8. 1). : 117* 118 124 117 
Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100.. 123 126 123 117 
Index of gasoline consumption...... Snes ae eee 168 168 173 173 
Index of industrial production in the United States... ‘ 2 141* 140* 138 125 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) -............ noes 2 297* 286 274 238 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands). et Eee ener 317 $106,909 $125,006 $125,642 $111,196 
Index of dairy products manufactured 54 57 64 62 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14=100 5 - 257 261 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 

justed, 1910-14—100 et eae 28 279 282 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 90 92 93 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, unadjusted, 1909-14—100 273 268 275 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, sstannania 1909-14=100.... 238 : 249 250 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted... Bes SRO re ae ols ee aaa 138 : 106 81 


FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in the Dallas district (millions) ............. $ 2,3878 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in the Dallas district 
(millions) 3,842§ 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting ‘member banks in the Dallas district 


$ 2,265 $ 2,230 §$ 1,950 
$ 
(millions) a EE 2,670 722 $ 2,657 $ 2,679 $ 2,552 
: 
$ 


3,727 $ 3,725 $ 3,494 


Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) oe 6,669 6,644 $ 6,445 $ 5,849 
Revenue receipts of the State C omptroller (thousands) 67,535 66,625 $ 73,198 $ 62,930 
Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands) : 107,218 180,535 $204,455 $183,604 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,274.5° 274, 2,271.4 2,241.0 2,189.6 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 441.2* : 442.6 432.7 428.4 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 2115" : 212.2 204.9 199.7 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands ) 227.8° 29. 230.4 227.8 oobi 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmarks. 


*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tIndex computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

$Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves; individual loan items are shown gross. Figures are not strictly comparable 
with previous published figures. 





